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Even jazz lovers 
have two ears... 


They use them both in the jazz club so why not at home with records. 
Some people say that stereo adds little to jazz recordings. 

Jazz lovers have only to use their two ears to hear just how much 
more life-like (all gimmicks apart) jazz, like all other music, 

is in stereo. All you two-eared jazz lovers—buy a Decca 


stereogram and try the experiment !! 


SRG6OOpP 
Garrard 4-speed auto-changer 
for a// records. Diamond 
and stereo discs, and sapphire AAAI 
“for 78s. Twin push-pull 
amplifiers. Twin 8” x 6” elliptical 


speakers. VHF-FM, and Long 
and Medium wave radio. Piano 
key selector switches; 

ganged volume, bass and treble 
controls. Cabinet finished 

in light or dark walnut, with 
record storage space and 
glide-away doors. 


89 gns. TAX PAID 


SRGSOO 
Four-speed auto-changer 
to play a// records. Twin 
3.5 watt amplifiers. Twin 
8” x 6’ elliptical speakers. 
VHF-FM, and Long and 
Medium wave radio. 
Cabinet finished in light 
or dark walnut, with 
record storage space and 
glide-away doors. 


69 gns. PAI} 


You will be able to see these and all our other models at the 


National Radio Show, Earls Court, 24th August to 3rd September 


Our stand is No. 35 and our equipment may be heard in our 
Public Demonstration Theatre and in Reom No. 303 in The Audio Hall. 
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ce and Our subject last month was the jazz Manchunian. Freebody Park, if not 
festival, and here we go again—New- quite full, contained some 12,000 soaked 

xX PAID port 1960. Having decided to visit an partisans who listened with placid 


American Jazz Festival, to see for our- 
selves, we really did pick a good one— 
one which hit the news with a bang! 
Riots, Rebellion and Rain, were 
roughly the headings under which the 
news can be summarized. 

Let us take the rain first, it being a 
subject dear to our hearts at the moment 
of writing. It has rained at the Newport 
Jazz Festival before; Mahalia Jackson 
held them spellbound in a storm last 
year. And this year it was the turn of 
Louis Armstrong. To say it rained in 
torrents is an tnderstatement—it was a 
downpour that could only truly be 
appreciated by a_ non-cricket-loving 


patience to an exciting performance by 
the Dizzy Gillespie Quintet, with the 
very excellent Junior Mance on piano. 
The Gerry Mulligan Big Band followed. 
They played too long and were by 
turns boring and pretentious. What en- 
thusiasm was evinced was dampened by 
the atrocious weather, but although 
Freebody Park is quite shelterless, no 
one left. Soaked to the skin the crowd 
shook the rain from out of their eyes, 
eased soggy collars from their necks and 
waited to give Satchmo their best wishes 
on his 60th birthday. It was done with 
loving enthusiasm. 

As the Mulligan Band came to their 
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final number a man knocked on the 
door of the bus in which the Louis 
Armstrong All Stars (us too) were 
sheltering. “Here comes that cat called 
Stopwatch,” said Louis, and the band 
wended their wet way to the stage 
entrance. Why it is that all American 
critics take such a delight in knocking 
Louis Armstrong, we can’t understand, 
but it happens and is still happening. 
To our simple minds the whole show 
was a_ delight! Pops is _ playing 
brilliantly, Danny Barcelona has im- 
proved out of all knowledge, and the 
return of Barney Bigard has knit the 
front line so that the ensembles sound 
fuller and have more lift. His 
presence also does much to_ inspire 
Louis, who much admires his playing, 
and Barney seems to have gained a 
tranquility over the years which he 
somewhat lacked before. His solo spot, 
C Jam Blues, contained some of the best 
damn clarinet playing we’ve heard in 
a long time. What else? A great vocal 
by Louis, with new lyrics, on Blueberry 
Hill, a vastly improved routine for 
Now You Has Jazz, some very hot 
trombone by Trummy Young 
Undecided, and the final ensembles for 
After You've Gone where the band 
really got off the ground. After You’ve 
Gone—don’t that ever happen Pops. 


The mutiny—well, it was really only 
a wee one. From those billed to appear 
the Charlie Mingus Quintet, the Ornette 
Coleman Quartet, the M.J.T. plus 3, 
Sarah Vaughan, the Jonah Jones 
Quartet and Thelonious Monk didn’t 
show up. Some of them drifted down 
the road a piece with Mrs. Lorillard and 
opened up a rival Festival of their own. 
It hurt nobody and provided several of 
us with a nice excuse for a gentle stroll 
down to the sea in the early afternoons. 
Much of the music was way, way out, 
but we did hear a red-haired singer 
Marilyn Moore, who bore out all the 
nice things that Jimmy Rushing had told 
us about her beforehand. 


Riots—well there was a bit of a broil. 
and a big one at that. It spelled the 
doom of any further Newport Jazz 
Festivals, but we have no doubt that, 
phoenix-like, the Festival will rise again 
next year in some other suitable loca- 
tion. In our opinion, for what it is 
worth, we think the trouble should have 
been foreseen and halted sometime on 
the Friday. For by that time the small 
New England town was already a seeth- 
ing mass of thousands upon thousands 
of spirituous collegians who were ob- 
viously fast getting out of hand. The 
great pity is that such a major disorder 
should have been attributed to jazz. The 
rioters had exactly nothing to do with 
jazz, they were college boys out for a 
good time (sic) and it is doubtful if any 
of them have ever come nearer to jazz 
than an Elvis Presley record. Inside the 
stadium everything was under control. 
The Pinkerton men did their job 
efficiently and without too much fuss 
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PEE WEE RUSSELL, BUZZY DROOTIN, RUBY BRAFF. 
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and the general organisation was perfect. 
Performers came and went to time with 
smooth efficacy and the only signs of 
hysteria came during the Saturday night 
performance of the tremendously popu- 
lar Ray Charles Band. This is an ex- 
citing group who cleverly manage to 
tread with consummate skill the tight- 
wire between blues and gospel, and 
rhythm and blues. Charles is a great 
pianist and singer with personality plus, 
and David Newman a truly thrilling 
saxophonist. In Milton Turner the 
group are served by a great rhythmic 
drummer, whose only equivalent was 
Francis Clay with Muddy Waters’ Band. 


The opening concert, according to our 
good friend Danny Morgenstern, was 
good enough without ever climbing the 
heights. Dave Brubeck came and went 
without enthusiasm, the new Maynard 
Ferguson Band played louder than Stan 
Kenton, but showed spirit and a willing- 
ness to swing. The newsters Cannonball 
Adderley Quintet and the Art Farmer- 
Benny Golson Jazztet both showed a 
strong return to the beat. Nat Adderley 
gets better and better and Golson is 
even more electrifying than when heard 
on record. 


And so to the marathon final evening 
of the Festival. Rightly the audience of 
some 17,000 were not allowed to leave 
Freebody Park until the warring forces 
outside had been quelled and quieted. 
We don’t remember at what time the 
concert actually finished, but it was as 
cold as an autumn night and it was very, 
very late. The musicians all worked 
their hearts out. Tyree Glenn, that 
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humorous man of the vibes and trom- 
bone, attended by the svelte Harry 
Edison and a young looking George 
Auld kept at it for over an hour and 
never let the entertainment flag. The 
Horace’ Silver Quintet, Lambert- 
Hendricks-Ross, and the Oscar Peterson 
Trio all exerted themselves without 
thought of time. The vast crowd sensin * 
the drama outside the stadium and 
relaising they were getting more than 
their money's worth, took them all to 


their hearts. The greatest ovation, after 
the Ray Charles group, was awarded to 
those singers in extraordinary Lambert- 
Hendricks-Ross. Here again it is strange 
that such a talented act have become the 
target for the slings and arrows of the 
American critics. It seems that you 
have only to gain popularity in America 
for the writers to start sharpening up 
those quills. Louis had _ had it, 
Lambert-Hendricks-Ross are now getting 
it, and it has already started on Ray 
Charles. The L-H-R group are an 
astonishing vocal act—as_ entertainers 
they are supreme and they obviously give 
the public what they want. Why decry 
them? They certainly do no harm to 
jazz. But such is fame. 


The City Council’s decree that the 
Festival must close forthwith, denied 
us the opportunity of hearing the Red 
Allen All Stars, the Buck Clayton All 
Stars, the Count Basie Orchestra, Dinah 
Washington, Della Reese, Jimmy 
Rushing, Ray Bryant and many others, 
but nevertheless the music which will re- 
main with us for a long time was that re- 
served for the three afternoon perform- 
ances. The programmes resolved them- 
selves around Stride Piano (Willie “The 
Lion” Smith, Danny Barker, Eubie 
Blake, Don Lambert), Dixieland (Pee 
Wee Russell, Ruby’ Braff, Buzzy 
Drootin, George Wein) and the best jazz 
concert we have ever listened to, called 
The Blues. With Langston Hughes in 
the chair, we heard the Muddy Waters 
group, the Sammy Price Trio, John Lee 
Hooker, Al Mimms and Leon James 
(jazz dancers) and two wonderful old 
men from the deep South, Butch Cage 
and Willie Thomas. 


But these afternoon concerts will be 
the subject of a special article. 


The Editor. 


MUDDY WATERS, JIMMY RUSHING and SAMMY PRICE with dancers. 
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COME A LITTLE CLOSER 
“Many modern musicians dress-up 
their playing with a lot of technique and 
harmonic structure. Lots of us come 
close to a real jazz sound. I hear a 
lot of new girl singers who are not real 
jazz singers, but they learn tricks and 
get close to a jazz sound.” 
Stan Kenton, 
“The Metronome”, 
July 1960. 
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88 AT THE WAGON WHEEL 

Jack Bradley’s picture in the June issue 
reminded us that we hadn’t paid another 
visit to The Peppermint Lounge. Law- 
rence “88” Keyes wasn’t there, but we 
found him at The Wagon Wheel, a few 
doors away on 45th Street. It was a 
similar sort of place with a similar sort 
of clientele. There was a small dance 
floor and the standard of dancing was 
quite high for downtown. Armed posses 
of assorted military police, looking for 
trouble, strode through periodically, so 
that if you were a little high you could 
imagine you were in an_ occupied 
country or at a frontier of civilization. 

Lawrence and His Orbiteers altern- 
ated with an ofay bunch of similar 
dimensions. He played organ all the 
time and sang innocuous vocals on 
numbers like “Time and the River” 
somewhat in the Nat Cole manner. With 
him were Connie Butler (ts), Josh Foster 
(g), Al Maclean (b) and Jimmy Smith 
(d). The music, in no way ambitious, 
was obviously in accord with the taste 
of the customers. In each of three sets, 
there was one rewarding number from a 
jazz viewpoint—“One O’Clock Jump”, 
“A la Basie” and “Goin’ To Chicago”. 
Butler sang effective blues on the last 
and showed himself a capable musician 
in his tenor solos. 

A couple of Mascara (yes!) records 
give an idea of the group’s perform- 
ances, if not of its full potential. On 
BRI122, a trumpet is added, but “Sax Is 
Here To Stay” is nearly all tenor, 
swinging sturdily with suggestions of the 


Herschel-Jacquet line. “Out of Space” 
is more of a production, but it has a 
féw tasty bars by trumpet. “Beatnik 
Boogie” and “Keep To the Right” on 
BR120 are r. ‘n’ r., but tenor and guitar 
have moments which indicate further 
possibilities. 

Talking to Lawrence in the inter- 
missions was not easy, because the other 
band was even noisier. He told us he 
hadn’t really ever been able to record 
the way he would like—playing piano 
with a big band. His favourite pianists 
are Fats Waller, Count Basie and Billy 
Taylor, and he himself prefers to play 
“light and bright 4 Ja Basie”. 

He was born in Kansas City in 1915 
and began his musical career on xylo- 
phone at Lincoln High School. When 
the pianist graduated, he took over in 
the band which included Charlie Parker. 
He formed his own school band, The 
Deans of Swing, in 1933. This con- 
sisted of Wendell Oliver, Horace 
McVern and Reid Shepherd, tp; Clyde 
Williams, Carl Smith and Joseph Byrd, 
tb; Robert Williams and Joseph Vaug- 
han, as; Walter Leonard (Harlan’s 
brother) and Arthur Jackson, ts; Lloyd 
Lowe, g; Lavern Barker, b; John Morley, 
d Lawrence played piano and vibes, 
and vocals were by George Bledsoe, who 
appeared in the “Porgy and _ Bess” 
movie. When this band broke up, he 
reorganized. He had the same rhythm 
and trombones, but added Hannibal Hill 
on trumpet. The reed section consisted 
of Charlie Parker and Vernon Walker, 
as; Walter Leonard and Freddie Culli- 
ver, ts; and Lorenzo Trevis, bs. Most of 
the arrangements were heads or copied 
from records. Outside of McShann’s, 
the band soon became the most success- 
ful in Kansas City. It finally broke up 
in 1941 due to wartime conditions and 
Lawrence joined Lloyd Hunter in 
Omaha. Johnny Otis was on drums and 
he recalls this as “a hell of a band”. 
From Hunter, he went to Ernie Fields, 
who then had Lucky Robertson and Hal 
Singer on tenors and Melvin Moore for 
vocals. Fields mostly played the South, 
so in 1942 Lawrence joined Nat Towles 
in Omaha. With Towles, he went to 
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LIGHTLY 


AND 
POLITELY 


New York for the first time and played 
at the Apollo. He next joined Lips Page 
and worked with him at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago before leaving for 
the Pacific war theatre as a conductor 
for U.S.O. On his return, he formed a 
trio with Josh Foster on guitar and Al 
Maclean on bass. They played all over 
New York, at The Royal Roost, The 
Down Beat, The Copacabana, etc. He 
was at the Club Carousel on Long Island 
for twelve years before hitting The 
Peppermint Lounge and Wagon Wheel 
on 45th Street. A member of ASCAP, 
his “Afraid” has been recorded by 
Georgie Auld, “So Much To Be Thank- 
ful For” by Earl Coleman, and “Wait 
For Me” by The Embers. 

We hope this capable musician may 
be heard in a worthy jazz context before 
long. 
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ROMANCE AND STRING BEANS 

“"..the greatest challenge for any 
musician, I don’t care who, is to play 
great big warm wonderful notes, true 
notes, notes that make the instrument 
sound like it should. 

“You know, that’s the romance of 
this business—the romance of playing 
true. Music—jazz—is a romance. Like 
eating is a romance. Or anything. If 
you eat string beans, they should taste 
like string beans. There can be a lot 
of other stuff in them, you can cook 
them however you want, but basically 
they’re still string beans.” 

Chico Hamilton, 
“The Metronome”, 
July, 1960. 


NO GERMAN FOURTEENTHS 
Concurrently with its engagement at 
the Waldorf Astoria, the Count Basie 
band had an extensive series of record 
sessions for Roulette. Somehow or 
other, we had never had the good for- 
tune to attend any of Basie’s dates 
before. We always seemed to hear of 
them too late, or to be somewhere else 
at the time. We found these very enter- 

taining—and revealing. 
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Tie enthusiasm within the band was 
jmriediately impressive. After almost 
eveiy seemingly satisfactory take, the 
whole group would crowd into the con- 
trol] room and listen with close, critical 
attention. They were concerned not 
only with their own solos, but with 
section sounds, ensemble and recording 
balance, dynamics, and the general level 
of performance. Teddy Reig, a genial 
supervisor, had sixteen willing helpers. 

The arrangements were mostly by 
Frank Foster, with a few by Thad Jones 
and Frank Wess. Some of the items 
were heads by the original band which 
Foster had faithfully written out. Inevit- 
ably, comparisons will be made, but the 
new performances should also be exam- 
ined on their own merits. Naturally, 
the solos are different, and the present 
band, with its own distinctive, corporate 
personality, achieves heavier and more 
precise ensemble sounds. The original 
band was lighter, looser, and more strik- 
ing in its individual components. On 
one session, Gus Johnson substituted for 
Sonny Payne and returned us to more 
of the floating feeling Jo Jones provided. 


It was good drumming, and it was a 
contrast to Sonny’s, but next day 
Sonny’s drive and precision seemed to 
belong the more surely to the present 
combination. Basie has, of course, con- 
sistently emphasised a swinging beat and 
the blues, but it should be recognized 
that the present band has established its 
own character, tradition and standards, 
the relative stability of personnel having 
greatly helped in this. When, too, a 
big band in this day and age wins the 
degree of public acceptance this one 
has, it would be sheer folly to change 
the formula radically. 

Al Gray with his plunger has, never- 
theless, introduced a strikingly new and 
individual quality to the band. Begin- 
ning with a comically intended and 
spontaneous commentary on a_ blues 
phrase by Joe Williams—which Basie 
insisted he keep in—Al has rapidly be- 
come a personality of the kind the band 
badly needed ever since the departure of 
Lockjaw. His big tone and merry 
approach to the plunger together, in 
their present stage of development, give 
a needed touch of vigorous colour and 


humour. To get the maximum effect 
from the plunger, the trumpet or trom- 
bone player needs to master a special 
technique, particularly in regard to the 
control or manipulation of pressure. 
Ais increased artistry was evident on 
“The Rare Butterfly”, as skilfully ar- 
ranged by Thad. Here Wess played 
flute, Foster, Mitchell and Royal 
clarinets, and Fowlkes bass clarinet. The 
combination was tonally arresting, and 
quite unusual for Basie. On “Doolin’ 
Cheek To Cheek”, Al’s flexible muted 
horn was voiced with the saxes, and this, 
too, resulted in an attractive jazz tex- 
ture, one that was both piquantly edged 
and deep. 

On sessions like these, Joe Newman’s 
stature is perhaps more evident than at 
concert performances where the merit 
of his invariably tasteful—and often 
quietly muted—solos is not always fully 
appreciated. He plays his full part in 
the section and blows his solos on take 
after take not merely with conscientious 
care, but with skill and exquisite sensi- 
tivity. Here one can note the shifts of 
accent, the variations on variation, and 


AL GREY, LORD and LADY MONTAGU, PETER BURMAN, MARSHALL ROYAL, JOE NEWMAN and FREDDY GREENE listen to 


BILLY MITCHELL at the piano. 
5 


that wonderful dependability which 
makes him one of today’s most respected 
jazz musicians. 

The sax section is a formidable unit 
and Billy Mitchell seems to be swinging 
with less tension than formerly. After 
a really successful solo, someone re- 
marked to him in the control room: 
“See what happens when you come 
home!” With three capable tenor solo- 
ists in the band, it does mean that the 
one in the alto chair, Frank Wess, is 
heard from less frequently, but a new 
Prestige album he made with Joe New- 
man will show he isn’t slipping on that 
instrument. 

On some of the older numbers, Fred- 
die Greene was advising the brass on 
niceties of phrasing. Marshall Royal 
stomped off the time and ironed out 
any problems in the reed section. The 
arrangers sometimes got up to clarify 
minor points of detail, but the writing 
seemed to be remarkably accurate. Basie 
himself intervened decisively from tim2 
to time. On one occasion he broke up 
the session by admonishing a soloist 
who persisted in playing inappropriate 
“modern” runs. “Don’t give me none 
of those German fourteenths, man!” he 
said. On a remake of “Red Bank 
Boogie”, the band failed to capture the 
mood he desired, so he ordered it to 
lay off the introductory parts of the ar- 
rangement and come in only on the last 
chorus. He then played a sequence of 
marvellous choruses and established the 
right climate. On the next take, the 
band had it. Another time, when a 
performance dragged him, he relaxed 
himself with an unrecorded ballad at the 
organ. 

There were frea ent visitors like 
George Duvivier. Bobby Plater. Harry 
Edison, Joe Benjamin and Clark Mon- 
roe, and altogether these were very 
happy afternoons. 
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GLAD 


Lionel Hampton now has his own 
record label, “Glad”. Among the first 
releases are a couple by Pinnochio 
James. They don’t do him full justice, 
but “Mama Don’t Love Me No More” 
(G0007) and “Weak and Broken Heart- 
ed” (G0003) show him as a big-voiced 
singer with a style midway between Joes 
Turner and Williams. The rhythm ac- 
companiment includes a couple of 
masters of their respective instruments— 
Roger Ramirez on organ and Kenny 
Burrell on guitar. The same pair ac- 
company the master of the vibes on 
“Railroad No. 1” and “Sometimes I’m 
Happy” (G0004) and “Wailin’” and 
“Wild Bill” (G0009). Except for the 
Latin-flavoured second title, these are 
all lively rhythm numbers. “Wild Bill” 
is the most exciting. It’s at one of those 
strong, rocking, medium tempos Hamp 
likes, and he and Kenny sound as 


though they were sending each other. 
“Wailin’” is good, too, but in these days 
of long-play its fast tempo makes it 
sound like a mere fragment of a record. 
“Railroad No. 1” has attained hit status 
in some quarters, primarily, we suspect, 
as a result of its fetching drum pattern. 
Some of the drumming on these records 
is very good, and if it’s not by Wilbur 
Hogan we'll report to you later. 
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RADIO AND RECORDS 


Since acquiring an FM set, we have 
been listening to a lot of jazz pro- 
grammes. The heavy preponderance of 
“modern” jazz has us _ wondering 
whether it is the most popular kind 
or whether its popularity is not partly 
the result of assiduous plugging on the 
air. With the payola probes still in 
mind, it is impossible not to be surprised 
by the repetition of certain records—or 
certain artists—and the entire absence 
of others. Thus, in what we estimate 
to be about sixty hours of listening time, 
we have yet to hear any record made 
by Louis Armstrong or Duke Ellington 
in the last ten years. 

Saturday afternoons, on _ Station 
WBAI, Les Davis professes to play re- 
quests. He qualifies that by stating that 
artists like Jonah Jones and Earl Bostic 
“don’t belong on this show.” In listen- 
ing to about five hours of Les, these 
were the artists we heard, one number 
being played each time a name is listed: 

Art Blakey, J. J. Johnson, Thelonious 
Monk, Wes Montgomery, Lambert- 
Hendricks-Ross, Gil Evans, Herb Geller, 
Ella Fitzgerald, Kenny Dorham, Mary 
Lou Williams, Charlie Ventura, Buddy 
Collette, Jimmy Smith, Jimmy Cleve- 
land, Herbie Mann, Walter Davis (with 
Donald Byrd), Billy Taylor, Phil Woods, 
Ernestine Anderson, Shorty Rogers, The 
Mastersounds, Quincy Jones, Thad 
Jones, Clifford Brown, John Lee 
Hooker, Max Roach, Zoot Sims, Count 
Basie, Sonny Redd, Chico Hamilton, 
Sonny Rollins, Billie Holiday, Art 
Blakey, Woody Herman, Ben Webster, 
Red Garland, June Christy, Herbie 
Mann, Horace Silver and Jerome 
Richardson. 

Needless to say, we don’t stay in 
Saturday afternoons anymore. Maybe 
that’s fairly representative of the 
American public’s taste in jazz, but we 
don’t think so. 

I ouis Armstrong, for instance, played 
an outdoor concert at Fairfield Univers- 
ity recently. There was an enormous, 
enthusiastic crowd which enjoyed him 
very much. None of the cats. except 
possibly Basie and/or Ella, could have 
drawn that manv people. Pops, in- 
cidentally, was in terrific form. He 
plaved for over two hours and _ his 
trumpet blowing was marvellous. Con- 
trol, range and power, all seemed better 
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even than before he was sick. Trummie 
was the usual staunch ally, giving him 
wonderful support throughout. And 
both Billy Kyle and Barney Bigard were 
playing with more vitality and imagina- 
tion than we have heard them do in 
years. Barney, indeed, seemed to be in 
high good humour. He conducted the 
“brass band” at the beginning of “Flee 
Like a Bird” with suitably theatrical 
gestures. On this and “Oh, Didn’t He 
Ramble!", they have restored the 
marching bit, which will probably bring 
more anguished cries of “vaudeville” 
from the cultural puritans. Never be 
caught listening to jazz with a smile on 
your face, brother! Mouse music is the 
thing! 


—107— 
GILDED CAGE OPENED 


“Is Jazz Too Respectable?” We knew 
the answer to the question that stared 
out from the newsstands on the mauve 
cover of the May “High Fidelity”. It 
was the title to an article by John §. 
Wilson, and John knew the answer, too, 
Right now, his may be a minority view, 
but time will change that. 

He began with Whiteman and then 
ran through subsequent concerts and 
their standards of programming. Few 
concerts, he felt, “would not have been 
several times better in a room where 
both listener and performer could relax 
and where there could be established the 
mutual response between musician and 
audience that is one of the elements on 
which jazz performance feeds. For jazz 
is played best and heard best in re- 
latively intimate surroundings, and that 
informality natural to the jazz musician 
either becomes sloppiness in the context 
of the concert stage or is stifled by the 
formality of the occasion.” 

He recognized the importance of 
dancing as a “discipline” (“any present- 
day big band would benefit from a year 
spent playing nothing but dances”) and 
saw an advantage in what Gunther 
Schuller has described as a “third 
stream”—‘“a music that fuses the es- 
sential elements of jazz and European 
music.” He concluded: “...if this 
‘third stream’ could absorb the concert 
hall ambitions that some people have for 
jazz, then jazz—basic, unadulterated 
jazz—might once more be able to be- 
come just jazz, a vital, moving, and 
unique music with a direction of its own 
and perfectly viable standards of its 
own, a music which should be accepted 
for what it is or else left alone.” 

That’s logical enough. It’s no use 
shutting your eyes to categories which 
exist in fact if not in narre. Schuller 
can operate in the “third stream” and 
also supervise albums like the new At- 
lantic by Buster Smith. The only band 
you can compare Buster’s with today is 
Buddy Tate’s. Neither has any concert 
hall ambitions, but you certainly can 
dance to ‘em! 
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Charlie Parker’s innovations in many 
facets of jazz left the music with a 


degree of freedom it did not have 
before. The result of this loosening-up 
was that more diverse approaches 
became possible, as is shown by the 
contrasting paths now being pursued by 
such men as Charlie Mingus, Miles 
Davis, Cecil Taylor, John Lewis and 
Sonny Rollins. Such varied endeavour 
would hardly have been possible before 
the bop era. 

Rollins is one of those concerned with 
the further development of the impro- 
vised solo, most particularly in creating 
solos in which the greatest possible 
musical freedom is_ reconciled with 
formal cohesion and balance. A few 
men like Ornette Coleman and Cecil 
Taylor may surpass Rollins in the 
freedom with which they handle musical 
Material but his success in imparting 
overall form to really lengthy solos is 
almost unique. Jazz recordings show us 
a fair number of short improvised 
solos, such as Armstrong’s stop-time 
chorus on Potato head blues or Beider- 


becke’s on Jazz me blues, which have 
virtually perfect form, but in such 
relatively brief passages the shaping of 
a balanced linear design is largely a 
matter of apt placing of the climax and 
leading up to and away from it as 
effectively as possible. It is not suggested 
that this is easy—solos as satisfying as 
the two cited are not common—but such 
a method would obviously be inadequate 
for Rollins building ‘a solo over many 
choruses duration. To meet his own 
needs he has worked out a method of 
deliberate thematic development. 

A few of his early records give us 
some slight indication of what was to 
be his goal. For instance / know, 
recorded at the beginning of 1951, con- 
tains in the first sixteen bars of the third 
chorus a striking paraphrase of the 
theme that suggests he was already 
interested in developing melodies, not 
just in running lines on their harmoniza- 
tions. The conception of the first half of 
the second chorus is enterprising though 
not really successful, but the slurred 
notes towards the close, and the coda, 
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Sonny Rollins 


Max Harrison 


hint at the fervour that was to become 
characteristic of him later. However, it 
is not intended to trace Rollins’s early 
development here. Sufficient to say that 
he seems to have found himself, to have 
found his direction, by the time he 
joined Max Roach’s group in 1956. By 
then, inspired perhaps by Parker’s 
virtuosity, he had developed an impres- 
sive command of the tenor saxophone. 
His harmonic vocabulary was, and has 
remained, conventional enough, not 
going beyond the usual elevenths and 
thirteenths. Such comparatively limited 
resources may seem surprising in view 
of the musical richness of his best solos, 
but these are all he needs for he is 
adept at using only the notes within 
each chord that are most telling, both 
melodically and harmonically. Most 
remarkable, however, was his ability to 
think of a performance as a whole. With 
this equipment—and with a_ highly 
individual melodic and _ rhythmic 
imagination—he faced the problem of 
how to make a long solo something 
more than just a string of twelve or 
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thirty-two-bar sections. Success in this 
was hardly to be achieved by ‘playing 
safe’, and indeed Rollins’s music is 
among the most vivid in contemporary 
jazz. 

He will begin, of course, by stating 
the melody. This is often done, as in 
What's my name, for example, with 
surprising simplicity, for when playing a 
thematic line almost straight Rollins can, 
by varying the timing and inflection of 
the notes, both communicate his musical 
identity and give the melody an inner 
tension that aptly prepares for what is to 
follow. He gradually departs from the 
melody, first with short lines, slowly 
building into longer ones with shorter 
note values and double-time runs. When 
the melody has been thoroughly 
explored this process is in_ effect 
reversed and the original line returned 
to. This may sound obvious, as some 
musical processes do when described in 
words, but the ordered use of imagina- 
tion and equipment often produces 
impressive results. And in practice, too, 
the gradual increase then decrease in 
complexity is not so smooth as the 
above suggests. Thus in the middle of a 
simple chorus may occur a rapid run, 
or a simple phrase or a reference to the 
melody may appear in a complex pass- 
age, or—a device reminiscent of Parker 
—short phrases may be mixed with 
long. However, if the solo can be heard 
as a whole—and the gramophone with 
its facilitics for repetition and therefore 
for memorization helps us in this—such 
cross references from one part of the 
solo to another can be seen as hints of 
what is to come or as reminders of what 
has already happened. There could 
hardly be more impressive evidence of 
Rollins’s ability to think over long 
stretches of musical territory and, at his 
best, to conceive an improvisation as 
a whole. 


When Rollins improvises in this way 
he gives the performance a kind of 
superior coherence of its own that is 
hardly implicit in the original melody 
and in no way dependent on _ the 
repetitive harmonic framework. What 
happens is that he takes fragments of 
the melody—analyses it, we might 
almost say—and uses these fragments 
as his thematic material. In this way he 
need only treat the parts of the melody 
that he thinks will be most fruitful. He 
is concerned not with retaining the 
mood of the original—the results might 
be rather odd if he did try to adhere 
to the mood of some of the pieces he 
uses, such as I’m an old cowhand or If 
you were the only girl in the world!— 
but with the development of these frag- 
ments. Occasionally he will base almost 
a whole solo on just one fragment, as 
in The surrey with the fringe on top. 
Here, almost perversely one feels, he 
builds a solo on what would seem to be 
the least stimulating portion of the 
melody—the repeated dominant note. 


a melody, for the element of repetition 
becomes the central idea of the solo 
(used on other notes besides the domi- 
nant) and its original purpose of 
imitating horses’ hooves on the road is 
left far behind. 


Rollins’s method of taking the melody 
as his starting point has certain advant- 
ages over the approach favoured by 
most jazz musicians who use only the 
chord sequence and construct lines quite 
unrelated to the theme. Whatever the 
character of the melody over them, two 
roughly similar sets of chord changes 
may well suggest similar melodic ideas 
to a player, but fragments of a melody 
are less likely to do this. This is because 
a chord sequence does to some extent 
‘set’ the direction of any melody built 
upon it whereas a melodic fragment may 
be proliferated in any way the impro- 
visor desires. Thus each tune is a real 
challenge when tackled Rollins’s way. 
The distinction between him and the 
average improvisor is underlined by the 
fact that he does usually need to have 
a theme of real substance if he is to 
obtain the best results. His failure to 
make anything of Tune up, the theme of 
which is little more than an uninteresting 
sequence of cadences in descending keys, 
illustrates this. 

Occasionally the form of Rollins’s 
solos is remarkably well-defined. For 
example that on Blues for Philly Joe is 
in effect a simple rondo. He states the 
theme twice, embellishing it the second 
time, then improvises, then returns to 
the theme briefly. There is another 
passage of improvisation, a longer 
theme statement, a final short improvisa- 
tion and he closes with a fragment of 
the theme. Again, verbal description 
may make the solo sound a little too 
neat but in fact Rollins is able to pro- 
duce this kind of result without loss of 
spontaneity, and there are several 
reasons for this. Firstly, he is not limited 
to rapid execution to sustain the 
listener’s interest as certain soloists 
appear to be. He will scoop up to or 
slur notes, bend, delay or sustain them 
as appropriate. He seems able, too, to 
employ almost any melodic device in an 
endless number of ways, for instance the 
frequent but always varied use of trip- 
lets in the third movement of the 
Freedom suite. Among all this variety 
he knows the value of restraint— 
indeed, it is unlikely that he would 
achieve his particular kind of formal 
balance if he did not. Thus in Mambo 
bounce he plays just one rapid run but 
it is perfectly placed as the climax of 
the fourth chorus. Similarly in the 
version of I'll remember April recorded 
with Clifford Brown he begins with 
quarter notes instead of the usual eighths 
and gradually increases intensity until 
his full power is unleashed after the 
drum solo. 

The greatest tribute to Rollins’s 
success is that he is able to retain and 


This happens to be a good instance of take full advantage of such a degree 


his ignoring the character and mood of 


of freedom as he is while at the same 
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time keeping formal considerations 
intact. A notable instance of this can be 
found, appropriately, in the fourth. 
movement of the Freedom suite. Here, 
while a simple harmonic frame is gener- 
ally adhered to, there is no feeling of 
set phrase lengths, of chord changes 
coming in the same places each time, or 
even of bar lines at all. It is just free 
music in which form and_ content, 
imagination and technique are indis- 
solubly one. A_ different and more 
particular kind of freedom is demon- 
strated in the first movement of the 
same work—one that requires a very 
good ear indeed. Rollins anticipates each 
chord change by a whole bar—in effect 
moves the melody four beats out of line 
with the accompaniment. This disloca- 
tion is maintained and results in a 
tension between the improvisation and 
its setting which implements the urgency 
of Rollins’s playing. 

Other points of this kind could be 
made but a style is more important for 
its power to communicate than for the 
technical devices it incorporates. 
Although I have dwelt mainly here on 
its very considerable ingenuity, it should 
be emphasised that Rollins’s music has, 
in its finest moments, a passionate, un- 
compromising intensity that is unsur- 
passed in the jazz of our time. Its 
distinction is that the emotional impact 
is lent maximum power by the discipline 
which controls it. 
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CERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


(Part XIX) 


Only a few hours prior to writing I 
was at 100 Oxford Street listening to 
Memphis Slim performing for the first 
time in Great Britain. Even now I can 
hear that magnificent piano pounding 
away, and that wonderfully rich voice 
ringing in my ears. It is little wonder, 
then, that the thought of writing on any 
subject other than Slim is hardly at- 
tractive. Only the arrival of an ex- 
tremely good record could move me 
and re-channel my enthusiasm. Happily, 
the post has brought one such disc. 

The LP in question is the second 
Heritage issue, which is the brain chi'd 
of colleague, Tony Standish. Called 
Message From New Orleans it features 
Snooks Eaglin. Details are: 


SNOOKS EAGLIN, (guitar and vocal) 

Side 1—Mama, Don’t You Tear My 
Clothes/Walkin’ Blues/Mean 
Old World/Give Me The Good 
Old Box-Car/Every Day/I Had 
My Fun/Blue Shadows Blues/ 
She’s A Black Rat. 

Side 2—Who’s Been Foolin’ You?/I 
Must See Jesus/Fly Right, 
Baby/That's All Right/ Bottle 


Up And Go/Who Can Your 

Good Man Be?/Don't You Lie 

To Me|Malaquena. 
HERITAGE HLP 1002. 


Snooks Eaglin, it will be remembered, 
is the singer who featured on one track 
of Samuel Charters’ Music of New Or- 
leans (Topic 12 T53Yand this is the first 
LP of his work to be issued in this 
country. Snooks is yet another fine, 
down-to-earth singer who proves how 
false is the statement we read so often 
that the country blues are dying and 
that in a few years they will have dis- 
appeared entirely. He was born in New 
Orleans in 1936 and has spent all his 
life there. His style is completely un- 
sullied by the commercial interests of 
Rock ’n Roll, for is a street singer, who 
carries on the traditions of his distin- 
guished forerunners, such great men as 
Blind Lemon Jefferson, Blind Blake, 
Blind Joel Taggert and Blind Willie 
Johnson. When an infant it was dis- 
covered that Snooks had glaucoma and 
a brain tumor, which necessitated an 
immediate operation. Eaglin spent 24 
years in hospital and when discharged 
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he was completely blind and has re- 
mained so ever since. When he was 
six, his father gave him a small guitar 
and Snooks taught himself to play. 
Gradually, by listening to the radio and 
gramophone, he became very proficient 
and was able to earn a living by his 
singing and playing. His repertoire of 
blues, spirituals and folk ballads (John 
Henry etc.) is most comprehensive—he 
has drawn from the great singers, past 
and present, but imbues each song with 
his own personality. Some blues he has 
left untouched, but this is only when he 
feels that the interpretation is in full 
sympathy with his own views. Thus his 
songs will vary greatly, from those 
which are almost entirely new creations, 
to those which bring back memories of 
other great men. 

In the record ander review Snooks 
can be heard at his best, and the disc 
contains a good cross-section of his 
material. This man is no unsubtle 
shouter with nothing but a strong voice 
to offer. At times he sings with great 
delicacy, as on the magnificent Who Can 
Your Good Man Be. This is one of th2 
many highspots of the album, an ex- 
tremely moving blues with some superb 
guitar playing. It is without doubt one 
of the most moving recordings I have 
ever heard. Blue Shadows is even better, 
with some really charming lyrics; again 
the guitar is splendid. Box-Car shows 
that Eaglin heard Jimmy Rodgers, and 
although the track is somewhat marred 
by a poorish washboard-beater, I think 
its inclusion is justified, for it shows just 
how extensive is his repertoire. Black 
Rat is a Memphis Minnie blues. Snooks 
sings this with less passion, but he 
swings with conviction and is obviously 
enjoying himself. Bottle Up & Go is 
a traditional blues which has been re- 
corded by almost everyone, but this 
version can hold its own with any I 
know. The only spiritual in the set is 
I Must See Jesus, and here one can 
certainly detect a Ray Charles influence 


—only a trace, perhaps, for Eaglin is 
much too much of an individualist to 
be a copy of anyone. This is a very 
beautiful melody, sung with great 
sincerity and reverence. However, I 
prefer his blues, which seem to suit him 
better. Such a song as the extremely 
fine Fly Right is given a fresh lease of 
life when he sings it—this is the way 
the blues should be sung, and is the 
way Snooks sings them throughout the 
album. The final track, Malaquena, is 
a guitar solo. Jelly Roll’s talk about the 
Spanish tinge comes true here, for this 
is almost pure Flamenco. A great per- 
formance, by a fine folk musician. I 
recommend this LP without reservation. 
It is priced at 42s. 6d., post free, and is 
available only from Heritage Records, 
36a Brook Green, London, W.6. 


BLUES FROM FRANCE No. 3. 

Bluesville Chicago Vol. 1. 

Side 1.—Joseph Lee Williams (vo & 
gtr): Back Home/Baby Left 
Town/ King’s Highway / Eula 
Mae. Eddie Taylor (vo & gtr): 
Bad Boy/You'll Always Have 
A Home/Ride ’Em On Down. 

Side 2.—Billy Boy (vo & harmonica): 
i Wish You Would/I Was 
Fooled/Don’t Stay Out All 
Night/I Ain’t Got You. Snooky 
Pryor: Judgement Day/Some- 
one To Love Me/Eddie Taylor 
(gtr): Don’t Knock At My 
Door. 

TOP RANK RLP 109. 


John Lee Williams is of course, the 
veteran singer, Poor Joe Williams, and 
here we find him in the company of a 
good harmonica player, Sam Fowler, 
and a drummer, Al Duncan. Baby Left 
Town and Highway are the best of the 
four titles, but all are good, rugged 
country blues. Incidentally, Speckled 
Red told me he had heard that Joe was 
recently on relief in St. Louis. I hop2 
by now he is singing again, for an artist 


“such as this should not be allowed to 


drift into obscurity. 

Eddie Taylor is obvious‘:y a much 
younger singer, but he, too, certainly 
comes from the South. The rural ‘style 
has been married to a city accompani- 
ment. Jimmy Reed plays some of his 
best harmonica in the background and 
gets a few solo spots. You'll Always 
Have A Home is a real swinger. Billy 
Boy Arnold is more modern in style, but 
is nevertheless a most interesting singer. 
He plays fine harmonica and this track 
features a good blues pianist, Henry 
Gray—a name new to me. When I 
asked Memphis Slim if he had heard of 
him, he too was baffled. Gray is just 
one more unknown who is_ probably 
earning a precarious living playing on 
such dates as this. 1 Was Fooled is the 
best of the Arnold tracks. Snooky Prycr 
is another singer who plays fine down- 
home harmonica. Judgement Day is 
similar melodically to Muddy Waters’ 
I’m Ready. Somebody To Love is a fast 
and exciting performance. The final 
track is an instrumental by Eddie Taylor 
and is typical Negro dance music. I do 
not care for the twanging guitar which 
sounds too typical of the white rockers. 
George Maywether’s harmonica is very 
pleasant. 


Finally, a correction to last month’s 
review. The T-Bone Walker EP I re- 
viewed was wrongly labelled. This is 
really a pianist-singer named Archibald. 
The tune Welcome Blues is really Shake 
Baby, Shake and Alimony Blues is 
Stagolee, Part 2 by the quaintly named 
Archibald. Somebody at Brunswick has 
slipped up badly. I am indebted to Bert 
Bradfield and Wolfie Baum for this 
information. 

I have been asked by many readers 
for the name of a shop in France which 
stocks the records mentioned in this 
column. I recommend “Treasury of 
Jazz” 8 Rue Albert Laurent, Chatillon 
s/s Bagneux, Seine, France. 
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EARL 
WARREN’S 
STORY 


as told to Valerie Wilmer 


Alto-saxist Earl Warren, who came to 
Europe in 1959, with the Buck Clayton 
All-Stars, was born Earl Ronald 
Warren in Springfield, Ohio on July 
Ist, 1914. He started playing the usual 
gigs with little-known musicians and had 
his own group in Springfield quite early in 
his professional career. Probably best 
known for his work with the old 
Count Basie band, he was, in fact, 
Count’s deputy leader for a number of 
years. When he was in England he 
told many stories of those days, and my 
only regret is that I didn’t manage to 
get them all down on paper. However, 
he did prove an excellent and helpful 
narrator and the following are some 
of his recollections. 


Prior to joining Basie in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
in the Spring of 1937, I happened to te 
in Cincinnatti, forming my own big 
band of seventeen pieces. Then, like 
on weekends, I used to play with Big 
Al Sears’ band. On one of these par- 
ticular weekends Herschel Evans heard 
me and they asked me would I like to 
join the Basie band. At the time I had 
heard them plav a couple of nights at 
the Cotton Club, where Al Sears was 
appearing, but I had a doubt in my mind 
as to whether to join them or a band at 
that time led bv Noble Sissle. But after 
listening to Basie rehearse, I immediately 
made up my mind to choose the Basie 
agregation. That was my final decision, 


but I had to wait to hear from Basie 
again to settle the money situation, 
which wasn’t much at the time. 

I didn’t actuaily play with him for a 
couple of days after I joined the band 
because the fellow I was replacing— 
Caughey Roberts—had a couple of days 
to work out his two weeks’ notice. I 
actually first played with the band at a 
college dance in Pittsburgh and those 
first few nights with Basie are among the 
greatest thrills in my musical career. 
Playing with Lester and Herschel, the 
sound of the All-American Rhythm 
Section was simply . . . just fantastic! I 
had cold chills go over me all during the 
night and it was such a great feeling of 
success to be with such wonderful and 
soulful musicians. 

Then we entered New York. Prior to 
me joining I had received a wire from 
Basie at the Woodside Hotel at Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Not having been 
in New York, I visualised the Woodside 
Hotel to be a fabulous hotel sitting on a 
hill with a curvature driveway . . . the 
palatial mansion type. But to my regret 
it was a third-rate hotel in the heart of 
Harlem, at 7th. Avenue and 144th. 
Street, in a much-congested area. Never- 
theless, Ed Lewis and I shared a room 
for $3.25 a week. Having only played 
three nights prior to coming to New 
York, and the money being very low for 
those three nights, I hardly had enough 
to help me through my self-prescribed 
lay-off. However, during my early days 
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with Basie I met Guite a few friends from 
my part of the country, such as the Mills 
Brothers and Quentin Jackson, who was 
with the Don Redman orchestra at that 
time . . . I managed to get a few meals 
from each one! Also, I think I played 
one date during those days in New York 
against Willie Bryant’s Orchestra. He 
had a terrific band at one time at the 
Vendome Hotel in Buffalo, with Roy 
Eldridge, Ben Webster and Teddy 
Wilson. I used to hear them when I was 
in Cleveland, in Marion Sears’ band. 
Marion is Al’s brother and he plays 
tenor sax too. 

Shortly after our appearance at the 
Savoy we were booked for Around-The- 
World Theatres, which included Wash- 
ington, D.C., Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and N.Y., the theatres being respectively, 
the Howard, the Royal, the Nixon Grand 
and the 125th Street Apol'o. The per- 
sonnel of the band at the time included 
in the trumpet section Ed Lewis, Buck 
Clayton and Bobby Moore: trombones, 
George Hunt and Dan Minor, (just five 
brass); reeds, Lester, Jack Washington, 
Herschel and myself; rhythm, Basie, 
Greene, Page and Jones, with Jimmy 
Rushing and myself doing the vocals. 
Our successful tour of these theatres 
gave me a new outlook on this big-time 
band business, as it was so-called. 

I started making more money than I 
had made prior to Basie, and I actually 
began to realise something out of the 
music business. I thought it wzsn’t so 
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bad after all, to have a profession you 
can make a livelihood out of, and con- 
sequently that made us all work harder. 
Music has been good to me; sometimes 
it’s been very hard but mostly it’s been 
pleasant, because I’ve been doing some- 
thing I love to do. I wouldn’t give it up 
for any other profession in the world. 

In the meantime, getting away from 
the actual playing, we had a wonderful 
baseball team in which I was short-stop. 
This was an attempt to give us relaxation 
and also to sort of draw the fellows 
closer together in team-work, whether 
on the bandstand or on the playing- 
field. I also played golf regularly with 
Freddie Greene and we tried to play in 
every city that we visited. I’m telling 
you these things because people think 
musicians have nothing to do but juice 
all night and stay in bed all day. 

So many wonderful things happened 
in the old Basie band at different times 
that it’s hard to know where to begin. 
Like, for instance, when we were going 
to the studios to record, a lot of times 
there wouldn’t be any arrangements. It 
was like going to a jam-session, where 
everybody had to grab a riff for himself 
to fit behind a soloist or singer. I re- 
member a few sides back in the early 
days where this actually happened, such 
as Jumpin’ At The Woodside, Every 
Tub, Blues In The Dark and Doggin'’ 
Around . . .those are some of the sides 
done spontaneously. I remember Blues 
In The Dark especially. After being there 
three or four hours, all the lights in the 
studio were turned out and we made this 
particular side: that’s how it got its 
name. 

Years ago Old Basie used to play 
piano much differently than he does 
today. He used his left hand quite a 
bit, very seldom took his hat off in the 
studio and most of the time had to keep 
a handkerchief in his mouth to soften 
his humming during his solo. Lester, 
of course, was generally the cut-up at all 


the sessions and kept everyone in a 
jovial mood. Also Lester would come 
forth with some terrific riffs and ideas 
for these spontaneous tunes, not counting 
out such guys as little Jack Washington 
and Buck Clayton. I must tell you that 
at this time Harry “Sweets” Edison, with 
his explosive Derby style of playing, 
especially on Every Tub, was a great 
boost to the Basie band. 

A few weeks after I arrived in New 
York, I told Basie about the girl that 
sang with the Al Sears’ band in Cin- 
cinnatti. I told him that she was in New 
York and since he was looking for a 
girl singer, why not give her a listen? 
This girl happened to be Helen Humes, 
who later made tunes like /t’s Torture, 
If I Could Be With You, and Someday 
Sweetheart. She also recorded with 
Harry James when he left Benny to start 
his own band. Incidentally, a few of 
the fellows from the old Basie band 
made some records with him on the 
Brunswick label. The musicians were 
Herschell. Jack Washington and myself, 
Buck, Eddie Durham on_ trombone, 
Walter Page, Jo Jones and maybe 


_Freddie Greene, but I’m not sure. Jess 


Stacey was on piano and we used the 
trombone out of Benny’s band, Vernon 
Brown. 

Back in the late ’30s, in 1938, when 
Lady Day was with the band, we were 
playing more college dates and amuse- 
ment parks in small towns, where we’d 
stay in private homes. We used to set 
up cooking quarters and have our meals 
collectively. Billie was always very help- 
ful. She was a great cook and, like 
Lester, always jovial and entertaining, 
very seldom moody or obstinate. Ill 
never forget when I first worked with 
Billie after hearing her records on the 
old Brunswick label. It was like the 
sensation I had when I first blew my 
first gig with the band . . . just sensa- 
tional. She could sing J Cried For You 
like nobody I ever heard, and I don’t 
expect to ever hear anyone else doing 
with those tunes what Billie did. She 
just had it in her soul . . . it comes about 
one in a million. I thought a lot of her 
and always will praise her talent and 
will cherish memories of her being such 
a wonderful person. The same goes 
for Pres, Herschel and Tate. 

When the success of our records en- 
abled us to go on a long road tour, this 
was when we really had fun. We found 
the audiences very warm and receptive 
for this new “Band Of The Year’, which 
was also called “The Swingingest Band 
In The World”. Harry “Sweets” Edison 
used to call out in his screechy voice, at 
a broadcast like from the Lincoln or 
Savoy hotels, “Swing and sway the 
Count Basie way!” Speaking of nick- 
names, everyone in the band had one. 
Hardly at any time would you hear any- 
one called by his right name. Lester 
happened to be the culprit who named 
everyone. Jack Washington was called 
“Wease”, short for “Weasel”, because 
he was small. Herschel was called 
“Tex” because he came from Texas. 
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Basie was “Holy Man”, or “Holy” for 


short. Walter Page was called “Bigon”, 
Freddie Green was “Squires”, Jo Jones 
was “Samson” and Ed Lewis was 
“Rags”. And so on. I was ‘called 
“Smiley” or “Smiles”. 

I remember when I first came with 
Basie I was doing a tune called Where 
Are You?, and the band would stand 
behind me on the stage and sing... 
sort of a choral group. So instead of 
old Lester singing, he would stand with 
his hands behind his back and his lips 
pursed, and, standing on tip-toe, would 
make out like he was singing very soul- 
fully! The whole band would crack up 
and the audience couldn’t see that he 
wasn’t singing. The sweat would be 
trickling down me. . . I hated to be 
mimicked! Another time, Basie came 
up with a bright idea that we should 
sing Goodnight Everybody at the end of 
the show. In doing this, Lester bur- 
lesqued so badly that he made Basie verv 
angrv because the audience thought it 
was funny after we’d just knocked them 
out with our playing. 

Let’s move on to the early 40's, after 
Lester left the band. I think it was 
around 1941, and Don Byas came in, 
with Buddy Tate replacing Herschel. 
Another alto was added to the section, 
Tab Smith. He had previously been with 
the band when I had a tonsilectomy, so 
Basie decided to keep him on. He was 
a good arranger and a great alto, with a 
lot of original material such as The 
Jitters. He also played the alto solo 
on Moon Nocturne on which I did the 
vocal. During this span of years I made 
quite a few vocal sides with Basie— 
Moon Nocturne, You Betcha My Life, 
Blue Shadows. I Struck A Match In The 
Dark, Ride On, Time On My Hands, 
and quite a few V-discs, during the war. 

Once we were playing a theatre in Phila- 
delphia, the Nixon Grand, and thev had 
one of those moving bandstands. Buddy 
Tate was out playing a solo when he 
looked around and saw the band moving 
back on the rolling stage. He stopped 
plaving his solo and dashed back to 
catch up with the band! And at the end 
of the show, when Basie was making his 
final adieu to the people, instead of 
saying, “It’s been mighty nice plaving 
for vou”, he said “It’s been nighty 
mice!” After Buddy that just about 
knocked us out, and we ribbed him 
about his slip of the lip for weeks 
afterwards! 

One thing I will say about the old 
band, we became almost like brothers 
in our everyday living and shared each 
others troubles and heartaches as if they 
were our own. We used to stop by 
each other, regardless of what the 
trouble might be. This prevails even 
today in the present Buck Clayton All 
Star group now playing here in England, 
and I don’t think it will ever change 
the feeling we have for each other. 
Sometimes one gets angry with another 
but it’s always forgotten the next day 
and we're pals again. 

(continued on page 40) 
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Jchnathan Fenby 


THE NEW REVIVALISTS 


Revivalism in any art is necessarily 
based on a series of fleeting glances over 
the shoulder at a supposedly golden age 
in the’ past. These glances nearly 
always dissolve into imaginative recon- 
structions of what the atmosphere of 
that era may have been like. The 
Renaissance has suffered badly in this 
respect. So have late nineteenth cen- 
tury Paris and early twentieth century 
New Orleans. It seems as though New 
York in the years 1937-42 may be about 
to suffer the same fate. The new 
revivalism has been subtly insinuating 
itself onto the jazz field for the last few 
years and has had far better results than 
the post-war deification of men like 
Turk Murphy, who admitted that his 
music was largely devoted to ensuring 
that the work of “Richard M. Jones and 
similar major creators” was not forgot- 
ten. Mr. Richard M. Jones’s influence 
on the progress of jazz is hard to under- 
estimate. 

Bobby Hackett has been quoted as 
saying “It’s certainly funny to hear those 
youngsters trying to play like old men.” 
The new school of revivalists does not, 
however, need to recruit eager young 
men whose only contact with New 
Orleans has been through records: it has 
its heroes waiting for it, working in 
rock’n roll bands and as bank guards. 
Some of its heroes are possessed of 
opinions which must give their admirers 
some measure of concern, if not actually 
sleepless nights. Thus Buster Bailey, 
soon to be decorated for having played 
for so long at the Metropole and still 
having been able to qualify for a Dance 
date, has said “I have no special choice 
in the music I play. Jazz—legit— 
Dixieland—bop.”’ He goes on to redeem 
himself but only when he was within a 
hair’s breadth of excommunication. “TI 
just like some of it to swing. If the beat 
is there, it’s right for me.” I don’t think 
Mr. Dance would approve of the implied 
belief that bop swings as much as any- 
thing else. But then, of course, bop 
played by Buster would immediately 
become good, mainstream jazz. 

But, in spite of the constricting ortho- 
doxy which is being built up around the 
mainstream myth, the leaders of the new 
revivalists have to be thanked for a great 
deal. For one thing, they have brought 
far more worthwhile musicians out of 
the shadows than their post-war counter- 
parts ever did. Chu Rerrv may have 
become a cult figure who had the good 


luck to make few enough recordings for 
his real worth to be evaluated on 
recorded evidence but, at Icast, one can 
hear and judge the work of men like 
Budd Johnson, Hilton Jefferson and 
Buster Bailey in a way that one never 
could with mythical New Orleans 
figures. Of Stanley Dance’s four instru- 
mentalists whom he places above all 
others in the history of jazz, only 
Armstrong’s present-day work can be 
regarded as inferior to his pre-war work. 
Hine’s Brussel’s Hussle ranks with any- 
thing else he has ever recorded and is 
only marred by the second-rate work of 
Curtis Lowe. Hawkins is recording 
more prolifically than ever before and 
his work seems to be continually im- 
proving in an unbelievable way. As for 
Hodges, his work with the full Ellington 
band remains superb while his playing 
outside the band shows that, like Pres, 
he may be unnecessarily constricted by 
being a member of a big band. even 
when the big band is Duke’s. Indeed 
one of the most heartening things about 
the new revivalism is that it is giving 
men who before were only to be heard 
in big bands the chance to play in small 
groups. This may not alwavs result in 
their playing better solos, onlv different 
ones. As Hodges said “What Duke 
likes to play and what I like to play are 
two different things.” His playing outside 
the Ellington band has largely been the 
work of that eminence grise of the 
mainstreamers, Norman Granz, and has 
been recognisably different from his 
playing in the band. It has been, per- 


COLEMAN HAWKINS. 
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haps, more Hodges and less Duke so 
perhaps the mainstreamers are, after all, 
only helping musicians to play naturally! 

While they have done much valuable 
work,in bringing together small pick-up 
groups, many of the new revivalist 
critics sigh for a recurrence of the big 
band era which occurred during their 
“golden age.” But, in this, as in many 
other things, they are really being com- 
pletely illogical. Their whole case for 
bringing mid-period musicians back to 
the recording studios rests on these 
musicians having something new and 
important to say. In a big band, as Pres 
complained, the soloist is normally only 
able to solo for one chorus at the most. 
In Pres’s case, it happens that paradoxi- 
cally enough his best solos were played 
when he was thus restricted. In th> 
case of Budd Johnson, on the other 
hand, the very opposite is true and he is 
only being recognised as the fine soloist 
he undoubtedly is now that Fe has be-n 
given chances to extend himself over 
several choruses. Indeed, it is contradic- 
tory to say that a fine musician will 
play his best in a big band because this 
pre-supposes that he has nothing so say 
which is worth extending for more than 
a chorus. 

The new revivalist’s imagined go!den 
age lies somewhere on a line bounded 
at one end by the Ellington band wh-n 
it contained Blanton and Cootie, at the 
other by the Basie band when it still 
contained Pres, with an amalgam of 
jam sessions somewhere in the middle 
made up of men like Hawk, Eldridge, 
Chu Berry, Catlett and Charlie Christian, 
when he had escaped from the fatally 
poisonous atmosphere of Minton’s. 
They find their modern equivalents in 
the Buck Clayton groups organised for 
Columbia recording sessions, the almost 
mythical Buddy Tate band at the 
Celebrity Club, the Hines Embers’ 
quartet, and the small groups which have 
been organised around Jimmy Rushing. 
All these have, without a doubt, pro- 
duced much fine music. There remain 
individuals like Hawk, Ben Webster and 
Hodges whose work is very rightly given 
a high place in mainstream ratings and 
the somewhat suspect figure of Roy 
Eldridge, whose screeches have made 
him something of a liability and whose 
finest record for several vears has been 
made with the best post-Bird altoist, 
Sonny Stitt. 


There remain the Count and th> 
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Duke. Basie’s modern band is the 
opposite to the most generally admired 
mainstream groups, those led by Clay- 
ton. As Graham Boatfield pointed out, 
the essence of much of the work of the 
Clayton group which came to _ this 
country was nostalgia. Nostalgia for the 
earlier Basie band. Nostalgia which 
can have nothing to do with the modern 
Basie band. Indeed the modern Basie 
band is something like the older one with 
the nostalgia and sensitivity stripped 
away. Its lack of soloists has already 
been aptly commented upon as has its 
ablity to play almost anything perfectly. 
The new revivalist cannot really be ex- 
pected to approve wholeheartedly of a 
band which has played much of its best 
work using scores by Neil Hefti and, 
even more, Quincy Jones. Thad Jones, 
Frank Foster and Frank Wess all play 
in a fashion which, if not actually 
modern, is far removed in spirit from 
any sentimental reconstruction of the 
past. The mainstreamers can admire its 
swinging brilliance but they can only 
shake their heads, in the last resort, and 
return to the Clayton Group with its 
formidable battery of soloists who are 
experiencing something akin to a second 
childhood. 

Duke’s last band must also have 
worried them, though even Stanley 
Dance seems to have become almost 
reconciled to Clark Terry, who _ is 
nothing if not a modernist. It is notice- 
able that Mr. Dance shows great en- 
thusiasm for the new ducal band which 


contains fewer suspect men. But then, 
in many ways, Duke is above criticism 
on the score of the men he uses. It 
matters little if he has no first rate 
soloist in his band because so long as 
he has Carney and a good lead trumpet 
he can write and perform work of 
greater value within this limiting 
framework than Basie could if Clayton, 
Wells, Tate and Warren, returned to his 
band. it is absolute nonsense to say, 
as Bruce Turner did in a recent inter- 
view in Jazz Journal, that Duke’s best 
compositions were those he wrote well 
before the war which he kept “very 
simple and swinging and allowed his 
men all the scope they needed for im- 
provising,” because the importance of 
Ellington lies in his ability to write 
whole jazz works rather than simple 
riff tunes. The new revivalist cannot 
altogether approve of Duke because of 
this and because the mainstream jazz 


- follower insists, quite rightly, on the 


overwhelming importance of the im- 
provised solo. 

At the moment, the mainstream re- 
vival seems to have ground to a stop. 
Whether this will last or not cannot be 
said but it is almost certainly true that, 
with the immense demands made on a 
man making a long playing record, the 
number of forgotten men who are worth 
remembering is quite limited. As yet, 
in spite of the fact that two English 
critics have played such a large part in 
the mainstream revival, we have had 
little musical reflection of the movement. 


‘ There has been Lyttleton, Bruce Turner's 
small group and Dankworth’s big band, 
though both the leader of the latter and 


some of his soloists seem to be 
dangerously near the precipice marked 
“bop: keep clear” if they have not 
actually fallen over it. Indeed it seems 
as though one is going to be spared a 
host of young tenor players turning out 
poor imitations of Budd Johnson or 
clarinet players taking off Garvin 
Bushell. Perhaps it is that the originals 
are too good or perhaps Cy Laurie 
really has got a hynotic hold which full 
face pictures of Earl Hines cannot break. 

Like every movement in jazz, the 
mainstream revivalists have overdone it. 
They have ignored innovations which 
could greatly improve the work of the 
groups whom they are responsible for 
recording. Rushing’s L.P.’s do at least 
contain background riffs: Songs for 
Swingers, the mainstreamer’s equivalent 
resurrected King Oliver solos, does 
not even have those and not all the 
solos are good enough to stand on their 
own in the glaring light which comes 
as one replays Earl Warren’s bosticisms 
or the frankly dull solos which Buddy 
Tate sometimes serves up. But we have 
now got Buck Clayton and Dickie Wells, 
Hines and Hawk, Tate and Hodges, and 
Budd Johnson and Harry Edison back 
into recording studios. The new 
revivalists have done too well for it is 
difficult to believe that, from their point 
of view, and from mine, we've ever had 
it so good. 


Are you in 


There are some hundred thous- 
and jazz fans in Britain, according 
to a reliable estimate. How many 
of them know that the way to fuller 
understanding of their favourite 
music is by reading the good bio- 
graphies, critical discographies, 
histories and fiction which jazz has 
stimulated? 


~ And how many know that these 
books, unabridged, durably bound, 
are available at fractional cost 
through JBC? 


Those who do appreciate these 
facts constitute a 
minority of the jazz public. 


privileged 
Why 


not join the elite yourself while 
there still are vacancies? 


the privileged * 


minority ? 


Jazz Book Club Bi-monthly choices : the current programme 


THEY ALL PLAYED RAGTIME 

By Rudi Blesh and Harriet Janis 

‘A thorough-going documentary of ragtime players 
and composers’, wrote a leading American critic. 
AUGUST Elsewhere 30s: JBC 6s. 


THE JAZZ SCENE 

By Francis Newton 

The ‘New Statesman’ jazz critic has here writt>n 
the first-ever study of jazz exploiters, exponents 
and enthusiasts. Plates. 

OCTOBER Elsewhere 21s: JBC 6s. 


THESE JAZZMEN OF OUR TIME 

By Raymond Horricks, etc. 

‘Recommended to anyone with an intelligent in- 
terest in jazz’’"—‘Jazz Monthly’. A _ necessary 
guide. Plates. if 

DECEMBER Elsewhere 25s: JBC 6s. 


FATHER OF THE BLUES 

By W. C. Handy 

The life story of one of the father-figures of 
our music who enriched the repertoire of every 
jazzman. 

FEBRUARY Elsewhere 25s: 
THE HORN 

By John Clellon Holmes 
“A masterpiece’’ Gerald Lascelles calls it. A 
moving novel of a jazzman’s decline from great- 
ness. 

APRIL Elsewhere 15s: JBC 6s. 


JAM SESSION 

Edited by Ralph Gleason 

A marvellous anthology of jazz writing—biograph- 
ical, historical, critical—by musicians and writers. 


JUNE Elsewhere 18s: JBS 6s. 
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Members of JBC are entitled, without 
paying membership fee, to purchase 
International Jazz Club records at IC 
prices. Another privilege!* 


JOIN JAZZ BOOK CLUB HERE 


To the jezzt Book Club, Aldine House, 

10-13 Bedford Street, London W.C.2. | 

Please enrol me as a member of The Jazz 

After a year, if | wish to resign, | can 

give one month's notice. 

O | will pay monthly on receipt of each 
book at 6s. (Plus 9d. postage). 

O | enclose 40s. 6d. (36s. plus 4s. 6d. 
postage) for six books. 


Choice. | 


| (Overseas members must send remit- 
tance for the six books). 

| 632 
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(Please Write Clearly) 
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LESTER YOUNG 


records for NORMAN GRANZ 


a listing by 


JORGEN GRUNNET JEPSEN 


LESTER YOUNG QUARTET : 
Young, ts; Hank Jones, p; Ray Brown, b; Buddy Rich, dr. 


March, 1950 
366-2 Too Marvellous For Words 
Clef 8924,EPC122,MGC108, Nrg MGNI072, Vrv 
MGV8162,CoE LB10054 
367-1 ‘Deed | Do 
Clef 8992,EPC175,.MGC124,MNorg MGNI1072, Vrv 
MGV8162, CoE SEB10037 
368—4 Encore 
Clef 8924,EPC122,MGC1I08, Nrg MGNI072, Vrv 
MGV8162, CoE LB10054 
369-2 Polka Dots And Moonbeams 
Clef 8927,EPC122,MGC108, Nrg MGNI072, Vrv 
MGV8162, CoE LB10007 
370-2 Up ’N Adam 


Clef 8927,EPC122,MGC108,MGC639, Nrg MGN1072, 
Vrv MGV8162,MGV8194,MGV8308, CoE LB10007, 
33CX 10022 


LESTER YOUNG QUARTET : 
Young, ts; John Lewis, p; Joe Shuliman, b; Bill Clarke, dr. 


July, 1950 
430-1 Three Little Words 
Clef 8934,EPC175, Nrg MGNI072, Vrv MGV8162, 
CoE SEB10017 
431-2 Count Every Sta 
Nrg 130,EPN29, MGN1005,MGN1093, Vrv MGV8181, 
CoE 33CX10031 
432-2 It All Depends On You k 
Nrg 130,EPN29,MGN1005,MGN1093, Vrv MGV8181, 
CoE 33CX10031 
433-3 Neenah 
Clef 8934,EPC124,MGC1I08, Nrg MGNI072, Vrv 
MGV8162, CoE SEB10017 
434-1 Jeepers Creepers 


Clef 89014,EPCI75,MGC1I24, Nrg MGNI1072, Vrv 
MGV8162, CoE SEB10037 


LESTER YOUNG QUARTET : 
Young, ts; John Lewis, p; Gene Ramey, b; Jo Jones, dr. 
January 16th, 1951 


483-1 Thou Swell 
Clef 8963,EPC174,MGC124, Nrg MGNI072, Vrv 
MGV8162, CoE SEB10008 
484-2 September In The Rain 


Clef 89072, Nrg EPN29,MGN1005,MGN1093, Vrv 
MGV8181, CoE 33CX10031 
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485-1 Undercover Girl Blues 
Clef 8939,EPC124,.MGC108, Nrg MGNI1072, Vrv 
MGV8162,MGV8308, CoE SEBI0017 
486-3 Frenesi 
Clef 8939,EPC108,MGCI08, Nrg MGNI072, Vrv 
MGV8162, CoE SEB10017 
487-2 Pete’s Cafe 
Clef 89072, Nrg EPN29,MGN1005,MGN1093, Vrv 
MGV8181 
488-1 Little Pee’s Blues 


Clef 89017,EPC175,MGC124, Nrg MGNI072, Vrv 
MGV8162 


LESTER YOUNG QUARTET : 
Young, ts; John Lewis, p; Gene Ramey, b; Jo Jones, dr. 
March 8th, 1951 


529-3 A Foggy Day 
Clef 8946,EPC174, MGC124, Nrg MGNI1O71, 
Vrv MGV8161, CoE SEB10008 
530-1 In A Little Spanish Town 
Clef 8992,EPC175,MGC124, Nrg MGNIO71, Vrv 
MGV8161, CoE SEB10037 
531-1 Let’s Fall In Love 
Clef 8963,EPC174,MGC124, Nrg MGNIO71, Vrv 
MGV8161,MGV8308, CoE SEB10008 
532-2 Down 'N Adam 
Clef 8946,EPC174,.MGC124, Nrg MGNIO71, Vrv 
MGV8161, CoE SEB10008 
533 Lester Swings 
Nrg 138,MGN1005,MGNI093, CoE LB10044, 
33CX10031 
534 Slow Motion Blues 
Nrg CoE LB10044, 
33CX10031 


LESTER YOUNG with OSCAR PETERSON TRIO : 
Young, ts; Oscar Peterson, p; Barney Kessel, g; Ray Brown, g; 


J. C. Heard, dr. 
August, 1952 


883-2 Ad Lib Blues 
Nrg EPN8,MGN5,MGNI054, Vrv MGV8144, CoE 
C9001 
884-1 Just You, Just 
Nrg MGNI054, Vrv 
885-1 Tea For T 
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Indiana 
Nrg EPN9,MGN6,MGNI1054, Vrv MGV8144, CoE 
C9015 


887-1 These Foolish Things 
Nrg EPN28,MGN1005,MGN1093, Vrv MGV8181, 
CoE 33CX10031 
888-2 | Can’t Get Started 
Clef 89045, Nrg EPN9,MGN5,MGNI1054, Vrv 
MGV8144, CoE C9001 
889- Stardust 
Nrg EPN28,MGN1005,MGN1093, Vrv MGV8I8I, 
CoE 33CX10031 
890- unknown title 
unissued 
891-1 Sunny Side Of The Street 
Clef 89045, Nrg MGN6,MGN1005,MGN1093, Vrv 
MGV8144, CoE C9015 
892-3 Almost Like Being In Love 
Clef 89027, Nrg MGN5,MGN1054, Vrv MGV8144, 
CoE C9001 
893-4 | Can’t Give You . 
Clef 89100, Nrg “EPN28.MGN 1005, MGNI1093, Vrv 
GV8181, CoE 33CX10031 
894-1 There'll Never Be You 
Clef 89027, Nrg EPN9,MGN6,MGN1054, Vrv 
MGV8144, CoE C9015 
895-2 Confessin’ 


Clef 89100,EPN28,.MGN1005,MGN1093, Vrv MGV- 
8181, CoE CX10031 


LESTER YOUNG QUINTET : 
Jesse Drake, tp; Young, ts; Gildo Mahones, p; Gene Ramey, b; 


Connie Kay, dr. 
December 11th, 1953 


1395-2 Willow Weep For Me (1) 
Nrg 112,MGN1071, Vrv MGV8161 
1396-1 This Can’t Be Love 
Nrg MGN1034,MGNI1071, Vrv MGV8161,MGV8308, 
CoE 33CX10056 
1397- Can't We Be Friends 
Nrg 121,MGNI1071, Vrv MGV8161 
1398-3 Tenderly 
Nrg 102, EPN108,MGN1021,MGN1071, Vrv 
MGV8161 
1399-2 New D.B. Blues 
Nrg 102,MGNI1071, Vrv MGV8161,MGV8194, 
MGV8308, CoE 33CX10023 
1400-2 Jumpin’ At The Woodside 
Nrg 112, Vrv MGV8161,MGV8308 
1401-1 | Can't Believe .. . (1) 
Nrg MGNI1071,MGN1034, Vrv MGV8I61, CoE 
33CX 10056 
1402- Lady Be Good 


Nrg 121,MGN1071, Vrv MGV8161 
(1): omit Drake. 


LESTER YOUNG QUINTET : 
Jesse Drake, tp; Young, ts; Gildo Mahones, p; John Ore, b; 


Connie Kay, dr. 
December 10th, 1954 


2107-1 Another Mambo 
Nrg 133,EPN111,MGN1022,. Vrv MGV8187, CoE 
33CX 10070 
2108-1 Come Rain Or Come Shine (1) 
EPN111,MGN1022, Vrv MGV8187, CoE 33CX10070 
2109-2 Rose Room 
Nrg EPN113,MGN1022, Vrv MGV8187, CoE 
33CX10070 
2110-2 Somebody Loves Me 
Nrg EPNIII,MGN1022, Vrv MGV8187, CoE 
33CX 10070 
2111- Kiss Me Again (1) 
Nrg EPN112,MGN1022, Vrv MGV8187, CoE 
33CX 10070 
2111-2 Touch Me Again (1) Vrv MGV8308 
2112-2 It Don’t Mean A Thing 
EPN112, MGN1022, Vrv MGV8187, CoE 
CX10070 
2113-1 I'm In The Mood For Love (1) 
Nrg 133,EPN113,MGN1022, Vrv MGV8187, CoE 
CX 10070 
2114-2 Big Top Blues 


EPN113,MGN1022, Vrv MGV8187, CoE CX10070 
(1): omit Drake. 
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PRES AND SWEETS : 
Harry among tp Young, ts; Oscar Peterson, p; Herb Ellis, g; 


Ray Brown, b; Buddy Rich, dr. 
November 1st, 1955 


2531-2 One O'Clock Jump Nrg MGN1043, Vrv MGV8134 
2532-1 Mean To Me Nrg MGN1043, Vrv MGV8134 


2533-2 That's All Nrg MGN1043, Vrv MGV8134 
2534-1 Red Boy Blues Nrg MGN1043, Vrv MGV8134 
2535-1 Pennies From Heaven Nrg MGN1043, Vrv MGV8134 
2536- She’s Funny That Way Nrg MGN1043, Vrv MGV8134 


JAZZ GIANTS : 
Roy Eldridge, tp; Vic Dickenson, tb; Young, ts; Teddy Wilson, 
p; Freddie Greene, g; Gene Ramey, b; Jo Jones, dr. 

12th, 1956 


2646-2 | Guess I'll Have To Change My Plan 

Nrg MGNI056, Vrv MGV8146, CoE 33CX 10054 
2647-2 | Didn’t Know What Time It Was 

Nrg MGNI1056, Vrv MGV8146, CoE 33CX10054 
2648-4 Gigantic Blues 

Nrg MGNI056, Vrv MGV8146,MGV8308, HMV 

CLP1302, CoE 33CX10054 

2649-2 This Year’s Kisses 

Nrg MGNI1056, Vrv MGV8146, CoE 33CX10054 
2650-2 You Can Depend On Me 


Nrg MGNI056, Vrv MGV8146, CoE 33CX10054 


LESTER YOUNG QUARTET : 
Young. ts; Teddy Wilson, p; Gene Ramey, b; Jo Jones, dr. 


January 13th, 1956 
2657-1 Pres Returns Vrv MGV8308, HMV CLP 1302 
2658-1 Prisoner Of Love Vrv MGV8205, HMV CLP1302 
2659-1 Taking A Chance On Love Vrv MGV8205 
2660-1 All Of Me Vrv MGV8205 
2661-1 Louise Vrv MGV8205, HMV CLP1302 
2662-2 Our Love Is Here To Stay 
Vrv MGV8205, HMV CLP1302 
2663- Love Me Or Leave Me 


Vrv MGV8205, HMV CLP1302 


LESTER YOUNG with OSCAR PETERSON TRIO: 
Harry Edison, tp; Young, ts; Oscar Peterson, p; Herb Ellis, g; 
Ray Brown, b; Louis Bellson, dr. 

July 31st, 1957 


21205-2 St. Tropez (1) Vrv MGV8298 
21206-1 Flic Vrv MGV8298 
21207- unknown title unissued 
21208-2 Our Love Is Here To Stay Vrv MGV8298 
21209-3 Sunday Vrv MGV8298 


(1) Lester Young plays cl. 


LESTER YOUNG with HARRY EDISON & ROY ELDRIDGE : 
Harry Edison, tp; Young, ts; Lou Stein, p; Herb Ellis, g; Ray 
Brown, b; Mickey Sheen, dr. 

February 7th, 1958 


21926-4 Waldorf Blues Vrv MGV8298 
21927- unknown title unissued 
21928-2 You're Getting To Be A Habit With Me Vrv MGV8298 
add Roy Eldridge, tp. same session. 
21929-7 Romping Vrv MGV8316,MGVS6054 
21930-1 Gypsy In My Soul Vrv MGV8316, hb 
21931-2 Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gon 
Vrv MGV8316, MGVS6054 
21932-9 They Can’t Take That Away From Me 
Vrv MGV8316,MGVS6054 
21933-2 Salute To Benny Vrv MGV8316,MGVS6054 


note: Lester Young plays cl on two last titles. 


LESTER YOUNG with OSCAR PETERSON TRIO : 
Young, cl, ts; Oscar Peterson, p; Herb Ellis, g; Ray Brown, b; 
Louis Bellson or Stan Levey, dr. 

March 23rd, 1958 


Clarinet Blues unissued 
Sunday unissued 
Jeepers Creepers unissued 
Mean To Me unissued 


Abbreviations : 
CoE=Columbia (British) 
Nrg=Norgran 
Vrv=Verve 


(NOTE: The above covers only those records with Young 
as leader or co-leader.) 
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Chicago is well named “The Windy 
City” for as we set out to visit Little 
Brother Montgomery, the autumn winds 
swept through the trees and whistled 
down the streets. 

We had _ found Little Brother 
playing with the Otis Rush orchestra 
and he had asked us to come and 
see -him, provided we phoned him 
and warned him of our visit before- 
hand. He was waiting for us outside his 
house in South Wabash Avenue, and 
when we arrived, showed us into his flat. 
His room was small and squalid with a 
huge iron bed in the middle. Old and 
age-coloured paper hung on the walls. 

“Listen to my latest records,” he said, 
trying to make a very ancient gramo- 
phone work. He eventually gave up and 
said, “Take the records with you. You'll 
be able to listen to them better at your 
own place.” 

“Brother,” we asked, “could you tell 
us if there are any other blues singers 
living near you? You don’t happen to 
know where Kokome Arnold is for 
instance?” 

“Unfortunately no,” he replied, “but 
Howlin’ Wolf lives near here. Follow 
me.” 

We went out and followed Brother 
Montgomery to South Berkley Avenue. 
We went into a house and pressed a 
door bell underneath which was written 
“Chester Burnett”, the real name of 
Howlin’ Wolf. After a few minutes a 
gigantic figure of a man answered the 
door. “Wolf,” said Montgomery, “these 
two people are from Paris and they’d 
like to see you.” We explained to 
Howlin’ Wolf the purpose of our visit 
and as we told him he screwed his face 
up into a mask of distrust. 

“My dear young people,” he said, 
“vou want to make yourselves rich at my 
expense? I’m not going to tell you 
anvthing.” 

Little Brother tried his best on our 
hehalf. but is was no good, although 
Howlin’ Wolf, every inch the host, 
ordered tea and cake for us. After a 
while. the general atmosphere warmed 
slightly, and seeing a guitar in the 
corner we said: “Wolf, we in Europe 
are under the impression that you used 
to play the harmonica.” 

“How did you know? Yes, that’s true, 
but recently I’ve been recording with 
the guitar . . . ” He stopped for a 
moment, then said: “O.K. You seem 
genuine people. Ask me questions then 
keep your ears open!” 

Needless to say, by the end of the 
evening, everyone was the best of 
friends. Wolf had played for us (while 
Montgomery kept encouraging him with 
cries of “That’s right!”). As we prepared 
to leave we promised to go and see him 
the following night at the Big Squeeze 
Club. arranging also to meet Little 
Brother Montgomery earlier on at the 
offices of the famous coloured pro- 
moter. Mayo Williams. 


TAMPA RED at home. -— > 
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By Jacques Demetre and Marcel Chauvard 
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We went to see Williams at noon the 
next day. A tall, thin-faced coloured 
man opened the door and showed us to 
Williams’ room. We entered his office 
and found him with an old copy of 
Jazz Hot we had sent him, one in which 
his photo had been published. It was 
Mayo Williams who was responsible for 
the discovery of Blind Lemon Jefferson, 
Kokomo Arnold and many others. 

“Well, as you can see, I am always 
very busy. At the moment I run the 
Ebony label which has issued discs by 
Little Brother and Lil Armstrong. . . 
Have you seen my friend Sammy Price 
in New York? And have you seen St. 
Louis Jimmy yet?” 

“Where is he?” we asked. 

“That was him who opened the door 
to you!” 

We dashed out and ran down the 
corridor, and found St. Louis Jimmy, 
who was astounded to hear two French- 
men recite by heart the words of Goin’ 
Down Slow. He told us his real name 
was James Oden, and very quietly and 
simply told us about his career: 

“After recording Goin’ Down Slow in 
1941, the word got around that I had 
died. The words of the blues were so 
tragic, that people thought I had re- 
corded them on my death bed. People 
were~ very surprised when they heard I 
was alive and, when they met me, said 
‘St. Louis Jimmy! We thought you were 
dead.’ But anyway come and see me 
to-night. I live in the basement of 
Muddy Waters’ house.” 

Before saying good-bye to him, we 
made him sing Goin’ Down Slow, 
beautifully accompanied by Little 
Brother at the piano. We then left the 
office holding an address for Kokomo 
Arnold which Mayo Williams had given 
us. 
During the afternoon, we tried to find 
Johnny Temple at the address given to 


us by the Musicians Union, but his old 
landlady told us that he had moved 
further South several years ago. We 
passed the house where Tampa Red 
lived, but when he called we found that 
he had gone fishing again. In the even- 
ing we went back and saw St. Louis 
Jimmy and spent some time with a few 
young blues singers—harmonica player 
George Bufford, and _ guitarist Otis 
Smithers. Muddy Waters was asleep up- 
stairs—he was tired and didn’t want to 
be disturbed. 

Leaving St. Louis Jimmy we headed 
out in search of that very fine blues 
pianist Curtis Jones, whose records have 
been virtually forgotten, even by collec- 
tors. His address was on South Michi- 
gan Avenue and proved to be a very 
old hotel. We went into the foyer and 
asked someone if he knew where we 
could find Curtis Jones. He nodded and 
took us to a room from which emerged 
a thin, gaunt Negro. 

“I’m Curtis Jones. I’ve been waiting 
for you.” 

“Why?” 

“Someone told me that there were two 
Europeans in the town looking for blues 
singers. I am entirely at your disposal.” 
Without missing anything out, he told us 
his life story then went and sat at an 
upright piano which stood in a corner. 
“You will now see that I am not 
finished. Listen carefully,” he said, burn- 
ing with pride. 

Curtis gave us a “recital,” lost in a 
completely different world. His fingers 
delicately caressed the keys and played 
those velvety blues with which we 
associate his style. From his long, fine 
fingers came the whole history of the 
blues and boogie woogie. He sang his 
famous Lonesome Bedroom in an acid 
voice which recalled the late Leroy Carr. 

At the end, he was crying. “Don’t 
leave me,” he said.” I need someone to 
help me. I am ready to come and play 
in Europe. Don’t let me die in this 
awful hole.” 

But we had to leave, and promised to 
write regularly and to keep in touch 
with him. 

About ten o’clock that night we 
arrived at the Big Squeeze Club, where 
Howlin’ Wolf was appearing. This club 
is situated in the western sector of the 
town. The atmosphere in this quarter 
was much more sinister and dirty than 
on the South Side. Men were walking 
about with bottles eithef in their hands 
or raised to their mouths. It was obvious 
that we would be better off in some club 
or other. The doorkeeper at the Big 
Squeeze Club wouldn’t let us in, despite 
our references. One of us managed to 
get his head in the door and make 
frantic signs to Howlin’ Wolf, who im- 
mediately hollered from the stage “Let 
them in!” 

Wolf’s band consisted of Abb Locke 
(ten), Hosea Lee Kennard (pno), Willie 
Johnson (gtr), Hubert Sumlon (bs. gtr) 
and Junior Blackman (drs). Howlin’ 
Wolf sang excellently in a strange voice 
well suited to his name. He alternated 
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his harmonica playing with some guitar 
playing. The rest of his band was very 
good and the two guitars afforded some 
interesting harmonies. Compared with 
the Muddy Water’s band, this group 
sounded slightly monotonous, due in a 
way to the uniformity of tempos, which 
were always medium-paced. But despite 
that, we had a very enjoyable evening. 

By now extremely friendly towards us, 
Wolf introduced us to the audience— 
ordinary working people who had come 
tc forget their daily routines and listen 
to their own folk music. A few people 
danced and the others studied copies of 
the magazine we had brought with us. 

“Who is your favourite musician?” we 
asked Hosea during the interval. 
“Ahmad Jamal,” he replied. “In fact I 
don’t like the blues at all; I’m only 
doing this for a living!” 

As a contrast, Willie Johnson, a very 
fine guitarist, loved the blues and talked 
about an old Mississippi singer called 
Ace Bradford. Johnson had been with 
Howlin’ Wolf since 1946. 

During the interval, two guitarists— 
Freddie King and Clarence Smith—were 
featured. It was interesting to see so 
many youngsters interested in and play- 
ing the blues. Among them, the fifty 
year old Howlin’ Wolf looked like a 
venerable patriarch! 

At about two in the morning, Howlin’ 
Wolf took us out in his car for a meal. 

“It’s better that we dine alone. I won't 
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talk to you till we get outside again,” 
he said. 

“Ts it dangerous?” we questioned. 

“You remember what happened to 
Sonny Boy Williamson,” he replied. 

He thought for a moment, then said: 
“Tll tell you another thing. I’m not 
happy here in America. I’m tired of this 
life, and one of these days I’m going to 
retire to my farm in Mississippi. Yes, 
we Negroes don’t mean anything in this 


Left: CURTIS JONES. 
Below: LITTLE BROTHER 
MONTGOMERY, ST. 
LOUIS JIMMY, 

GEORGE BUFFORD. 


country. Nobody takes any notice of 
us. Have you seen my name mentioned 
in any of the papers here? Its all the 
young white people who get the credit. 
No. I'm tired of all this.” 

We asked him if he had any solution 
to the problem. 

“As far as I’m concerned I'd rather 
go back and live in Africa. That’s the 
country of my ancestors and there no- 
one questions the colour of your skin.” 


The following day, we tried unsuccess- 
fully to see Tampa Red, so eventually 
we had to go to the river and look for 
him. We found him fishing. Like Little 
Brother Montgomery, Curtis Jones and 
Sunnyland Slim, he lived in a basement. 
It was ironic that the landlord of the 
building where Tampa lived had no idea 
that his tenant—Hudson Whitaker—was 
one of the most popular blues singers of 
the 1920’s and 1940’s. When we got back 
to the basement, Tampa Red said, “Since 
my wife died I have been leading a 
bachelor’s life.” 

He spoke with a very cultured voice 
with traces of a deep interest in litera- 
ture coming through now and _ then. 
When we asked him whether he still 
played, he replied sadly: 

“No, my days have passed, but I’m 
sure that there'll come a time when I 
sHall start singing again. You know, I 
want to write a book about my life, and 
I need someone to help me. I don’t want 
to tell you too much, until I’ve got a 
chance to have it printed. Apart from 
music my main interests are fishing and 
riding a bicycle.” 

He brought out a guitar from under 
the bed and began to play a few blues. 
As he played, the face of this sixty 
year old-man creased with sadness and 
emotion. He seemed in a different world; 
he appeared to be recalling the past when 
the very name Tampa Red on a record 
ensured a wide sale; the days when his 
name on a poster brought a large and 
appreciative audience. Even with us in 
his room, Tampa Red was alone. 


(Reprinted by courtesy of the authors 
and Jazz Hot) 
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Buddy Tate Si 
with Pat Jenkins, Eli Robinson, Skip Hall, GOS 
Buck Clayton, Dicky Wells, Earl Warren, ete, with 
SWINGING LIKE TATE inele 
Bottle it; Walk that walk; Miss Sadie Brown; Moon Don’ 
eyes; Rockin’ Steve; Rompin’ with Buck a - 
© SUA 2004 @ FaAu 7004 
happ 
Were 
Jack Teagarden 
with Bobby Hackett, Billy Butterfield, 
Max Kaminsky, Pee Wee Russell, etc. Me 
BIG T'S JAZZ SINC 
The sheik of Araby; Somebody loves me: Aunt Hagar’s : 
blues; Rose of the Rio Grande; I gotta right to sing the with 
blues; Body and soul; I’m gonna stomp Mr Henry Lee; Nice t 
Persian rug; Love me or leave me; Nobody knows the A foge 
trouble I’ve seen; Blue river thing 
© LAT 8229}lo0k t 
way. 
nd di 
Sonny Terry 
AND Brownie McGhee Jo 
BACK COUNTRY BLUES THR 
Gone, baby, gone; Tell me, baby; Sittin’ pretty; Cherry 
Bottom blues; Dissatisfied blues; Diamond ring; The blues; 
way I feel; So much trouble; When it’s love time; baby b 
I'd love to love you; Love’s a disease; My fault Mornin 
© LTZ-C 1514 
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Sister Rosetta Tharpe 

GOSPEL TRAIN 

1, ete, with Marie Knight and various musicians 
including Sam Price 


Don’t take everybody to be your friend; Jonah; Jesus 
is here to stay; My journey to the sky; Down by the 
riverside; Up above my head; Strange things 
happening every day; How far from God; This train; 
Were you there when they crucified my Lord; When 
Imove to the sky; Didn’t it rain 


Ad 7004 


@ LAT 8290 


Mel Torme 
SINGS FRED ASTAIRE 
with The Marty Paich Dek-tette 


Nice work if you can get it; Something’s gotta give; 
A foggy day; A fine romance; Let’s call the whole 
thing off; Top hat, white tie and tails; The way you 
_AT 82298l00k tonight; The piccolino; They can’t take that 
way from me; Cheek to cheek; Let’s face the music 
nd dance; They all laughed 
© LTZ-N 15076 


Joe Turner 
THE BOSS OF THE BLUES 


Cherry red; Roll ’em Pete; Low down dog; How long 

blues; Piney brown blues; I want a little girl; Wee 

baby blues; You’re driving me crazy; St Louis blues; 

Morning glories 

Z-C 1514 @ SAH-K 6019 @ LTZ-K 15053 


Fats Waller 
and his rhythm 
FATS 1938-42 


You went to my head; There’s honey on the moon 
tonight; Fair and square; Shame! Shame!; Tell me 
with your kisses; I’ll dance at your wedding; Come 
and get it; Winter weather; Cash for your trash; 
Up jumped you with love 


RC-24004 


THE BEST OF 
Muddy Waters 
with Little Walter 


I just want to make love to you; Long distance call; 
Louisiana blues; Honey bee; Rollin’ stone blues; 
I’m ready; Hoochie coochie; She moves me; I want 
you to love me; Standing around crying; Still a fool; 
I can’t be satisfied 


© LTZ-M 15152 


Lester Young 
with Billy Butterfield, Count Basie, 
Jesse Drakes, Jerry Elliot, etc. 


BLUE LESTER 


I don’t stand a ghost of a chance with you; Crazy over 
jazz; Ding dong; Indiana; These foolish things; 
Exercise in swing; Blue’s ’n’ bells; Salute to Fats; 
June bug; Blue Lester; Jump, Lester jump; Basie 
English 


@ LTZ-C 15132 


(price 9d. each). 
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IN MY OPINION 


JOE WILLIAMS 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record. shop. 

Our fourth American commentator, like his predecessors, 
needs no introduction from us. Joe Williams (born in 
Georgia, raised in Chicago) worked with Jimmie Noone, 
Coleman Hawkins, Lionel Hampton and Andy Kirk before 
he joined the Basie band, a move which has brought him 
fame and, possibly, fortune. 

Sinclair Traill 


“Walkin’ By The River’. Dakota Station. Capitol ST 1325 

That was a good sound. The tune came from Una Mae 
Carlisle—she wrote it and it was her first real big record 
success. I tell you, the accompaniment is good for Dakota; 
she has everything to work with there as a singer. Occasion- 
ally I can hear that quality that says “this little girl is not 
quite fulfilled”—It’s an emotional thing, probably caused by 
something physical—I don’t know. This is that plaintive 
quality that comes through with her every once in a while. 
On other things I've heard her do—for instance “Misty”— 
it’s sung almost as if “I, too, can be misty,” yknow? You 
get that quality with Ella, who I think has the most plaintive 
sound of any girl singer—that very sensitive, little girl, 
plaintive sound which she has always had from her early 
days. Dakota has some of this same quality and I think it 
has contributed quite a lot to her success. Also, she has 
excellent management and chooses good tunes, good back- 
grounds and works for one of the best recording companies 
in the world. Dakota has nothing to worry about; she is 
making plenty of saleable recordings. 


“What Did 1 Say’. Ray Charles. London HAE 2226 

Ray Charles is the most meaning blues singer in the world 
today. I like Ray better than I do any of the modern-day 
blues singers; he has that old-time feel, and that group of 
his really have something to say—more often than not they'll 
have that old time rock going—plenty of feeling—but the 
group can still sound very, very modern. All his men can 
play that way, and you'll find all musicians go for Ray 
Charles; he has so much to offer. His piano playing is full 
of interest and the group really step across that gap between 
the old blues and modern music. 


“No *Count Biues”’. Sarah Vaughan. Mercury MMC 14021 
Yeah that’s crazy—it’s the greatest jazz I ever heard Sarah 
sing in my whole time. It kinda puts me in mind of a woman, 


working around her home with maybe the radio playing. 
Just going about her business in the house with no one there 
but her. It’s the kind of thing she’d do, just improvise and 
not try and make any pretty tones or pretty notes or anything 
—just growl if she feels like it. Sounds crazy doesn’t it-— 
I like that very, very much. And Ronnie Bright, he hasn’t 
had hardly any recognition at all, and the bassist Richard 
Davis—those boys from Chicago, they don’t get nearly 
enough credit. It’s not really too hard to understand, because 
Jimmy Jones worked with Sarah for some ten years and was 
such an institution, as far as the musicians were concerned, 
if not public-wise, that if one thought of Sarah one at once 
thought of Jimmy. For someone to come in and take Jimmy’s 
place and supplant him as accompanist for Sarah Vaughan 
was an outsize job. Her bassist for all that time was Joe 
Benjamin and so Ronnell and Richard Davis haven’t yet had 
a chance to gain their proper recognition. But musicians 
recognise them as fine, versatile and very flexible musicians. 
Of course Sassy loves the Basie band and vice versa and that 
feeling shows itself here very closely. Joe Newman, who 
plays those tasty trumpet lead-ins for her there, says this 
track was just a “head”. It was all improvised and only one 
take was made. They had some time to spare and so did 
this. I think the accompaniment was just enough to inspire 
Sassy—no one played too much. 


“Blues Before Sunrise’. Leroy Carr. Fontana TFE 17051 

I liked those lyrics very much, right down to the part 
where he sung he was going to buy a pistol and put his 
woman in her grave. I don’t know if he knew it, but if he 
did then his trouble would just have begun, really! Modern 
day society doesn’t want any trouble. I think modern day 
blues is a kind of “I’m going to walk away from it, walk 
away from trouble.” I even believe this is the beginning of 
a thing—this was how I began to write the few things I 
have written like—Baby Upsets Me and Five O'clock In The 
Morning. Walkin’ Away From Trouble will be the next tune 
that I write, the next blues tune—the idea just came to me 
now. I feel there must be some other solution than just 
taking a knife or a gun to a woman and just killing her. 
Today when we feel we can’t stand it any more, even as 
some doctors prescribe it, you just have to walk away from 
trouble. Of course when Leroy Carr made this record you’d 
do well if you could scrounge together ten or twelve dollars 
a week; things were tough—two dollars a day for twelve 
hours a day doing some kind of back breaking labour and 
then his woman gives part of it away to some other man. 
I know of an instance in Memphis, Tennessee, where a man 
came in and found his woman kissing another man and didn’t 
say a word but just shot her. That was true life and she 
had the scar on her leg to prove it. When I met her years 
later she still was scared of kissing any man—that woman 
wouldn’t kiss anyone, thirty years later. Pity, I’m a romantic 
type. 
Those old blues singers really did have stories to tell when 
they sang the blues. 
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86. Forgotten Trombone 
(refer November 1957) 


Clyde Watson of Derby asks for 
details of the life and recordings of 
trombonist Floyd O’Brien, one of the 
best instrumentalists from the white 
Chicago school of the ‘twenties and 
thirties. Floyd was born in Chicago on 
May 7, 1904, and began playing with 
Eddie Condon, Bud Freeman and other 
members of the Austin High School 
crowd in the mid-’twenties. His first 
record date seems to have been a Bud 
Freeman session on December 3, 1928 
for Okeh, but only two titles—Craze-o- 
logy and Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man— 
were ever issued; the former appeared 
here on Philips BBL7061. During 1930-31 
he played in a theatre pit band in Des 
Moines, and thus seems to have been 
one of the few fortunate jazzmen who 
were able to work regularly through the 
Depression. 

He played with Floyd Town in 
Chicago during 1932, and went to New 
York in 1933, appearing on a number 
of recording sessions with Fats Waller, 
Mezz Mezzrow and Eddie Condon. The 
latter’s recordings of Tennessee Twilight, 
Madame Dynamite, The Eel and Home 
Cooking contain some of Floyd’s best 
early work, and it is high time they were 
reissued here in EP form. (Copies of 
the deleted 78's can still be found on 
Parlophone R2807 and R2938). During 
1933-36 he played with Joe Venuti, Mal 
Hallett, Smith Ballew and Mike ‘urso, 
and topped off this commercial spell with 
a three-year tour in the band of Phil 
Harris! But there were precedents for 
this kind of activity—Muggsy Spanier 
and George Brunies had played for many 
years with Ted Lewis... . 

In September 1939 Floyd joined Gene 
Krupa’s big band, and switched to the 
Bob Crosby Orchestra in the following 
August. Very little of his work appeared 
on record during his Krupa _ stint 
(although I seem to recall odd moments 
in Blue Rhythm Fantasy on deleted 
Parlophone R2765). The Crosby boys 
were always pleased to use a_hard- 
driving gutty soloist, and Floyd found 
more scope here, notably in Vultee 
Special (Decca 8302) Brass 
Boogie (Decca F8444), both deleted. He 
also played on all the Bobcats small- 


group record dates from 1940-42; details 
of this and his subsequent activities will 
be found in the November 1957 issue 
of this column. 


237. Relaxin’ at the Touro 


An interesting letter from David 
Sessions of Reading contains some addi- 
tional information on Muggsy Spanier 
recordings listed in the books Just Jazz 
Nos. 2 and 3. David mentions that he 
was supplied with much of this informa- 
tion by Dave Carey. 

In Just Jazz 2, page 222, Eccentric 
and Muskrat Ramble on Vogue EPV 
1215 were recorded from a broadcast in 
New York around March/April 1947, 
while Lonesome Road and A Good Man 
Is Hard To Find on the same record 
were made on May 4, 1947 under similar 
conditions. The pianist on all four titles 
is Joe Sullivan, and definitely not James 
P. Johnson. There is a vocal by George 
Brunies on Good Man. 

In Just Jazz 3, page 323, Bugle Call 
Rag and Tin Roof Blues on Vogue EPV 
1237 we again made from radio broad- 
casts around March/April 1947, and 
Brunies sings on Tin Roof. Danny 
Barker is inaudible, but this is probably 
due to bad balance because he is defi- 
nitely on Muskrat Ramble from the 
same session. Ja Da and Panama, also 
on Vogue EPV 1237, were recorded on 
March 8, 1947, and the pianist on these 
two titles is Charlie Queener and not 
Joe Sullivan. 


166. Doggin’ the Blues (refer March 
1959 and September 1959) 


A letter from Andrew Sheppard of 
Highgate, London contains so much 
pertinent comment on the personnel of 
this mysterv recording on American 
EmArcv MG36014 that I shall use the 
remainder of this paragraph to quote 
Andrew in full: — 

“T recently bought a Joe Turner 12- 
inch LP, Savoy MG14012. Eight titles 
have the same personnel as that given 
by Johnnv Simmen for Hollywood Bed 
and Howlin’ Winds, according to the 
sleeve. I see no reason to doubt this 
information, as the four titles asterisked 
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below were actually issued by National. 
All these titles are definitely by the same 
band, and I feel sure Pete Johnson would 
remember recording eight titles. They are 
I'm _ Still In The Dark/Miss Brown 
Blues* | Sally Zu Zazz* | Rock Of 
Gibraltar Blues*/I’m Sharp When I Hit 
The Coast*/Ooh Wee Baby. The last 
title may be Wee Baby Blues on 
American EmArcy MG36014, which I 
have not heard. The four remaining titles 
are Hollywood Bed/Whistle Stop Blues, 
Last Goodbye Blues/Howlin’ Winds. 
The sleeve note gives personnel as on 
British EmArcy EREI1S00, but I am 
positive that it is quite different. 

“The band sounds similar to that on 
the other tracks, but there is no alto, 
and the tenor does not sound like Otis 
Finch on the other titles. All this is 
difficult to judge, as the horns have few 
solos on these four tracks, but are 
featured on the remaining eight. As Pete 
Johnson was not present for any of the 
twelve titles, the pianist on all must be 
Ellsworth Liggett, as there surely can't 
be two such Johnson imitators! The 
piano may be derivative here, but it 
moves—enough to fool Panassie, it 
seems. As there is no alto Simmen’s data 
is probably not correct for the last four 
titles, but correct for the remainder. 

“All in all, I would say that the eight 
tracks are by the group given by Simmen 
for other titles; and the four remaining 
titles are not by the Johnson-Byas- 
Newton group, but by a band similar to 
the first, with Liggett on piano. It would 
also seem that Hollywood Bed, which is 
a renamed Cherry Red, and Rocks In 
My Bed o:e different songs, the latter 
perhaps the Ellington tune recorded by 
Ivie Anderson with Duke. 

“Finally, having contradicted at least 
three experts, I hope this may be of 
some help”. 

The only comments I can make on 
Andrew Sheppard’s letter are: (a) I 
agree that Cherry Red and Hollywood 
Bed are the same song (Cherry Red 
contains the line “. . . chuck me in your 
Hollywood bed” in the Joe Turner Boss 
Of The Blues album version; and (b) 
Rocks In My Bed is very probably the 
same tune as that recorded by Duke 
Ellington; because although the latter 
version on HMV _ B9362 is credited to 
Duke himself, I have heard this on a 
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record by a blues singer (whose name 
escapes me, unfortunately) who used a 
melody and lyrics almost identical to 
those on Duke’s version. Which could 
go to show that Rocks In My Bed was 
in the blues domaia and could easily 
have been used by both Turner and 
Ellington, and that the latter was 
apparently not averse to helping himself 
to a good song when he heard one! 


224. Buckin’ With Buck (refer May 
1960) 


Bernard Holland of Stoke-on-Trent 
writes to remind me that British Van- 
guard no longer exists as a separate 
label, and current American Vanguard 
releases are now available for issue on 
Top Rank. By the time this paragraph 
reaches print Volumes 1 and 2 of the 
Spirituals To Swing sets will have been 
issued by Top Rank, as they were 
scheduled for the June 1960 lists, 
together with a set of recently-discovered 
Art Tatum material recorded shortly 
before his death. Bernard also says that 
Top Rank informed him that they think 
it “highly probable” that material from 
VeeJay recently issued in France (includ- 
ing items by Memphis Slim and John 
Lee Hooker) will be issued sometime in 
the near future. That should make the 
blues collectors happy. 


238. The Guitar Wizard 


Several members of the Lith:rland 
Jazz Club are involved in the compila- 
tion of a listing devoted to the works of 
Django Reinhardt. Will anyone having 
information on Django’s recordings, or 
wishing to help in any way, please con- 
tact Jim Hayes at 22 Empire Road, 
Litherland, Liverpool 21. A very worthy 
cause. 

226. It's Muddy Waters 
1960) 


(refer May 


Bernard Holland also draws my atten- 
tion to the personnel of London RE- 
U1060, stating that a personnel listed 
in an earlier Jazz Information column 
gave Little Junior Wells as the har- 
monica player. Research into the back 
issues displayed no less than three 
references to this record—Decemter 
1957, November 1958 and February 
1959, all para. 91—which prove Bernard 
to be correct. So delete Little Walter 
Jacobs from para. 226 (May 1960), sub- 
stitute Little Junior Wells, and send 
large quantities of sackcloth and ashes 
to this column. 


239. Tallahassee Tight 


This is the pseudonym used by an un- 
known blues singer / guitarist who 
recorded at least ten tit'es for the Perfect 
label in the ‘thirties. Bernard Holland 
has one coupling—Black Snake (14676) 
Jealous Man (14€82) on Melotone 12020 
(also issued on Perfect 0279) —and 


would like to discover the real name of 


this artist. Bernard comments that 
Tallahassee Tight is quite a pleasant 
blues singer. The titles listed were 
recorded in New York during January 
1934. 


240. Slap That Bass 


For Pete Yoko of Woking and any 
other interested parties, the bass-player 
whose name is omitted from the sleeve 
of the Billie Holiday set Songs For 
Distingué Lovers (Columbia 33CX10145) 
is Joe Mondragon. At this point it 
might be as well to draw attention to a 
review of this set by Maitland Edey 
which appeared in The Jazz Review for 
November 1959 (pages 36 and 37), 
where Red Mitchell is listed as the 
bassist. Reading between the lines of 
this review suggests that the personnel 
has been guessed at, so we'll stay with 
Joe until proved wrong. But the 


‘intriguing thing about Maitland Edey’s 


review is his statement that “. . . There 
are six tracks, all fairly long”. This 
refers to Verve MGV8257, the titles 
being Day In, Day Out/A Foggy Day/ 
Stars Fell On Alabama/One For My 
Baby/Just One Of Those Things/I 
Didn't Know What Time It Was, 
Readers who have bought Columbia 
33CX10145 will need no reminder that 
there are no less than ten titles on the 
latter issue! Could it be that my sneaky 
scissor-wielding friends have “snuck up” 
on us and pruned these six titles in order 
to include another four? Or do we just 
put it down to my nasty suspicious 
mind? From visual inspection the six 
titles listed above cover barely more than 
one side of the 12-inch Columbia issue, 
and as the Verve is also a 12-inch LP 
there would seem to be something nasty 
in the woodshed. Can anyone produce a 
copy of the Verve for comparison? 
(continued on page 40) 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


future sessions at 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


AUGUST: 
Monday Ist 
Tuesday 2nd ... 
Wednesday 3rd . 


Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 
Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Sims Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 


Micky Ashman and his Rag‘ime Jazzband 


Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 


Thursday 4th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 
Friday 5th 

Saturday 6th ... Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 
Sunday 7th Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 
Monday 8th ... 

Tuesday 9th ... Pete Ridge Jazz Band 


Wednesday 10th 
Thursday 11th . 


Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 


Friday 12th . Eric Silk and his Southern Stompers 
Saturday 13th . Alex Welsh and His Band 
Sunday 14th ... Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 


Monday 15th ... 
Tuesday 16th . 
Wednesday 17th 
Thursday 18th . 
Friday 19th ... 
Saturday 20th . 
Sunday 21st ... 
Monday 22nd . 
Tuesday 23rd . 


Mickey Ashman and his Ragtime Jazzband 
Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Clyde Valley Stompers 

Fairweather-Brown All Stars 

Eric Silk and his Southern Stompers 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 

Sims Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 


Wednesday 24th “Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


Thursday 25th . 


Fairweather-Brown All Stars 
Mickey Ashman and his Ragtime Jaz-band 


Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 


Friday 26th 

Saturday 27th . Sonny Morris Jazzmen 
Sunday 28th ... Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 
Monday 29th ... 

Tuesday 30th ... Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Wednesday 


LITTLE BROTHER MONTGOMERY.—The American Blues singer and pianist will be appearing at the 


Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


J.J.C. on these dates:— 


Wed., August 3rd Fri., August 5th 
Sat., August 20th Thur., August 25th 


JAZZSHOWS, 64/66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Wed., August 17th 
Wed., August 31st 


LANgham 0184 


Sun., August 14th 
Mon., August 29th 
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THE EUREKA 

Dear Sir, 

I would be most grateful to Jazz 
Journal for an opportunity to reply to 
Edmond Souchon’s letter to the editor 
in the July issue. I feel I should defend 
myself from his rather serious allega- 
tions. Edmond, in fact, has written three 
letters concerning the Eureka session. 
One was to me, the second was to Moses 
Asch of Folkways, and third, of course, 
was to the Journal. In the letters to 
both Moses Asch and myself Edmond 
enthusiastically praised the recording 
job, the material in the booklet of notes, 
and the personal role I had played in 
getting the band recorded. He went so 
far as to suggest that it wasn’t even 
necessary for me to have given him th2 
acknowledgement that was included in 
the booklet. I have kept both letters; 
since I was naturally flattered by his 
praise, and I am somewhat at a loss 
to explain his third letter to the Journal. 
I tried to be scrupulously honest in re- 
porting the events that led up to the 
Eureka recording, and feel that if Ed- 
mond will read the article more care- 
fully he will see that many of the things 
he objects to are from his own con- 
versations with me. It was Edmond who 
said, in our telephone conversation, that 
he had not heard the Eureka. I accepted 
his statement; since during the years I 
was in New Orleans I had never seen 
him at any brass band functions. 

I should like to make it clear that at 
no time did I feel that I had undertaken 
the work in New Orleans by choice. 
I did the work because there seemed to 
be no one in New Orleans doing the 
job. I think Edmond Souchon, before 
he criticises me, should remember that 
he has lived in New Orleans all his life, 
and that he has had the income and 
position to have completely documented 
the lives and music of nearly every 
musician, white and coloured, who play- 
ed in New Orleans between 1920 and 
1960. I often thought of this as I 
wearily walked the streets of New 
Orleans trying to find some recorded 
examples of the playing of Buddy Petit 
or Chris Kelly, even photographs of 
them, or descriptions of the playing of 
Manuel Perez, Evan Thomas, Dude 
Foster, and so many others. Between the 
research period covered by the group 
Who did the book Jazzmen, which took 
the story of New Orleans music roughly 


as far as 1917, and the first revival re- 
cordings by Heywood Broun Jr. in 1940, 
there is a great gap in our knowledge 
of New Orleans music which has only 
recently been sketchily filled in. Per- 
haps some of Edmond’s sudden bitter- 
ness is a reflection of a deeper sense of 
his own failure. 
SAMUEL B. CHARTERS, 

Edinburgh. 


BARBER SHOP HARMONY 
Dear Sir, 

Bob Erdos, in his letter in the June 
J.J., has really penetrated to the core 
of the Chris Barber controversy by 
quoting John Wilson’s review of a New 
York Barber concert: “There is no 
equivalent band in America.” The Bar- 
ber band, and all the other revival 
bands, can only be seen now in relation 
to European revival jazz. Jazz has taken 
another turning and the American pro- 
duct (the mainstream of jazz, if you like) 
is heading in another direction. 

When enthusiasts start discussing, one 
must duck to avoid the blows. I started 
by trying to defend the Barber band 
from the onslaughts of James Asman 
and have now caught a thump from 
Bob Erdos, a real more-purist-than-thou 
Barber supporter. If he wants to refute 
me, let him quote the whole thing and 
not just selected bits. I put the Barber 
band (and Colyer, Bilk, etc.) on the 
same shelf as the Bob Crosby Bobcats, 
Danny Polo, Joe Marsala, and Wingy 
Mannone—and in doing that pay them 
a compliment. Erdos carefully leaves 
out Mannone, whose weaker records are 
superior to any made by the British 
bands. He may choose to dismiss the 
others mentioned as “water and soup 
dixieland recordings’. but that merely 
shows he has an ear bunged up with 
prejudice. Why not come over here, 
Erdos, so we can really fight it out who 
likes Barber best? 

GRAHAM BOATFIELD, 
Colchester, Essex. 


DECCA 7,000 SERIES 

Dear Sir, 

For some time now John Godrich and 
I have been working on a numerical 
listing of all the discs listed in the Decca 
Race Series. We aim to compile com- 
plete details of all discs on this label: 

matrix and take numbers; composer 

credits; instrumentation and personnel 
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details; any original issue or reissue 

details; recording dates. 

We do have a large amount of this 
information so far and are planning to 
publish the listing in the foreseeable 
future. In order to achieve as great a 
degree of completeness as possible be- 
fore publication we ask for the co- 
operation of collectors and discograph- 
ers to help fill in our blanks. 


We have no detai's at all of any discs 
issued on 7331, 7907. If anyone has 
definite information that these numbers 
were, in fact, never used, please let us 
know. 

We need matrix numbers on _ the 
following issues: 


7007; 7008; 7010; 7015; 7017; 7019; 
7020; 7022; 7023; 7024; 7029; 7033; 
7034; ” 7035; 7036; 7037; 7038; 7039; 
7043; 7047; 7048; 7049; 7052; 7053; 
7055; 7060; 7061; 7062; 7062; 7063; 
7065; 7066; 7067; 7068; 7071; 7076; 
7077; 7078; 7080; 7081; 7082; 7083; 
7084: 7085; 7087; 7088; 7089; 7091; 
7093; 7099, 7101; 7102; 7103; 7106; 
7108; 7109; 7111; 7112; 7113; 7114; 
7116; .7117; 7118; 7124; 7125; 7126; 
7127; 7128; 7133; 7135; 7139; 7141; 
7145; 7147; 7148; 7150; 7156; 7181; 
7191; 7198; 7208; 7238; 7270; 7285; 
7291; 7302; 7303; 7353; 7371; 7384: 
7399; 7400; 7408; 7428; 7440; 7446; 
7448; 7455; 7463: 7470; 7480; 7493; 
7541; 7634; 7649; 7673; 7674; 7685; 
7691; 7706; 7718; 7731: 7759; 7802; 


7850; 7883; 7893; 7900; 7905. 

We also need many take numbers, 
composer credits and accompaniment 
details. If anyone is willing to help us 
in this respect we suggest that they send 
a list of the numbers of anv Decca re- 
cords in their collections. We can then 
let them know just what details we 
would like. 

ROBERT M. W. DIXON, 
Woolaton Vale, 
Beeston, Nottingham. 


(continued on page 39) 
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GENE AMMONS 
AMMIN WITH GENE: 
in’ With Gene; We'll Be Together Again 
(23 min.)—Not Really The Blues (21 min.) 
(Esquire 32-097. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 

The “Jammin’” track is a blues, based 
on the “Red Top” theme’ which 
Ammons first recorded as a startling 
tenor solo some years ago. It is a swing- 
ing jazz vehicle which calls forth good 
band work and convincing solos. Hard 
bop is the dominant style here, and 
“funky” the fashionable word. There 
are numerous clichés and _ countless 
_phrases which have appeared elsewhere, 
but the important thing is that they are 
all jazz phrases. 

Ammons is the strong man, as he is 
on all his records. He has a full-voiced, 
very vocal style, made up of: short, 
resolute phrases—so much so that some 
commentators say he lacks the ability to 
finish an idea, an imagined failing which 
his treatment of ballads shows to be 
nonsense. A terse, imaginative musician, 
he knows the value of a good pause. 

The mood changes with the ballad, 
“Together Again”, and the treatment is 
basically the same as that used for 
“Stella By Starlight”, made six months 
later (Esquire 32-077). Ammons takes 
the first chorus straight and _ plaintive, 
with several wry twists which show a 
common root with much of what Sonny 
Rollins has done. After that, the group 
brisks up and the men take the tune 
apart until Ammons takes it out, full 
and flowery. 

The reverse features one long treat- 
ment of a typical Johnny Mandel theme, 
busy and somewhat rhetorical. At times 
almost too fast for comfort, it calls for 
technical extravaganzas—and gets them. 
Donald Byrd dances on the tightrope 
but sounds not quite ready for the big 
time, and Jackie McLean trots out his 
stuttering Bird-songs. Farmer was a 
long way from the noble work and 
beautiful tone he produces today. Gene 
Ammons lets drive one flamboyant 


phrase after another, fetching every- 
thing out of the hat, including the 
“Kerry Dance” quotation which is one 
of his private fixations. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


The first side I like. The second is a 


“wild thing which scores for impetuosity 


but not for feeling. Excellent rhythm 
section: a drummer who usually does 
the right thing and a pianist who never 


plays a note too many. GB. 
Art Farmer and Donald Byrd (tpts); Jackie 


- McLean (alt); Gene Ammons (ten); Mal Waldron 


(p); Doug Watkins (bs); Art Taylor (d). 13th 
July, 1956. 


ERNESTINE ANDERSON 


FASCINATING ERNESTINE: 
Just A-Sittin And A-Rockin’; A New Town Is A 
Blue Town; Stompin’ At The Savoy; Nature Boy; 
Fascinating Rhythm; My Heart Belongs To Daddy 
(18 min.)—1I Wish | Was Back in My Baby’s 
Arms; Harlem Nocturne; Beale Street Blues; No- 
body’s Heart; | Got Ri (16 min.) 
(Mercury MMC 14037. JI2inLP. 34s. i4d.) 
The accompaniments on this lively, 
swinging album are by two bands, a big 
and a smaller combination, and it is 
obvious that Enrnestine’s lusty, gusty 
vocal style is better suited to the former. 
On the up-tempo tracks she really lets 
go with a drive and jazz feeling that 
probably only Ella could better. She is 
greatly helped by the excellent Hal 


KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


Mooney orchestra which manages to 
sound uncommonly like the Basie band 
at times. Incidentally, Basie would be 
the ideal backing for Ernestine. 

In slow numbers such as “Harlem 
Nocturne” Ernestine has too many 
tricks and seems to stray away from her 
jazz roots which are obvious on such 
tracks as “Beale Street Blues”. 

The general level here is extremely 
high and, among the well assorted and 
variegated performances, I would pick 
the first and last tracks as worthy of 
special attention. Listen to the wonder- 
ful rhythm section in “I Got Rhythm” 
—if it isn’t some of the Basie boys I 
shall be very surprised. 

P.T. 


RAY ANTHONY 


SOUND SPECTACULAR: 
Annie Laurie; Deep River; Reuben, Reuben; 
Camptown Races; Mocking Bird; Biue Bells Of 
Scotland (15 min.)—Kerry Dance; Dry Bones; 
Comin’ Thru The Rye; American Patrol; Swing 
Low; Chop Sticks (15 min.) 
(Capitol ST 1200. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


This record makes a good test album 


Graham Boatfield Kid Ory 


Gerald Lascelles Art Tatum 
Michael Shera Miles Davis 
Tony Standish Kid Ory 
Peter Tanner 


Sinclair Traill 
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REVIEWS 


MICHAEL SHERA: 


for a stereo machine and the placing of 
the brass section on one side and the 
reeds on the other is extremely effective 
from a sound point of view. 

As far as the music is concerned, this 
is just an average swing collection with 
the emphasis laid on the arrangements. 
But they are far too slick and sophisti- 
cated for my liking, and although the 
orchestra varies from 22 to 25 pieces 
there is very little jazz interest, except 
for occasional so'os from Pete Condoli, 
Tommy Pederson, Gus Bivona, Plas 
Johnson and pianists Paul Smith and 
Johnny Williams. In common with 
most Capitol LPs this is very short and 
could have been issued as a ten inch 
record. 

P.T. 


PEARL BAILEY 


Easy Street; 1 Can’t Rock And Roll To Save My 
Soul—There’s A Man In My Life; Everybody 
Loves My Baby 
(Mercury ZEP 10067. EP. 12s. 34d.) 

The best track is “Everybody Loves 
My Baby’”—a tune from which a lot 
ef fine jazz has been made over the 
years. It is too short but Pearl makes 
the best of it in a straight music-hall 
style, with energetic big band backing. 

The other tracks are of indifferent 
material. The rock-and-roll song is a 
burlesque, on a “Bye and Bye” gospel 
theme, and hardly notable. Nothing 
much here. 

GB. 


KENNY BALU 
Waltzing Matilda—Teddy Bears’ Picnic 
(Pye 7N.15272. 6s. 34d.) 

A best-seller type of coupling. Both 
numbers score for gimmick value but 
hardly for jazz. Well played, with a 
bright surface sparkle and—in 
“Maltilda”—plenty of completely per- 
formed routine. The “Teddy Bear” 
number has been taken up lately but it 
always was a dreary work aimed at 
children with an adult standard of bad 
taste. 

Local bands have passed the time 
when bash and blast would get them 
anywhere. Competence is now required. 
Plenty of competence here, and the 


TONY STANDISH: 


result is two pieces of light music, jazz- 
flavoured. 
GB. 


CHRIS BARBER 
CHRIS BARBER JAZZ PARADE—VOLUME 3: 
When The Saints Go Marching In; Just A Closer 
Walk With Thee 


(Pye NJE 1075. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


There is nothing new in these two 
standard performances from the Barber 
repertoire, except for Ottilie Patterson’s 
curious and rather approximate vocal 
style, which sounded at first hearing 
extravagantly flat. However, an old trad 
veteran (one of Bolden’s Fighting 
Scouts) assures me that it is intentional, 
and is in fact a trombone-style of sing- 
ing by which the singer aims somewhere 
near the note intended and _ slides 
deliciously up or down to meet it. What- 
ever the explanation, it is an intriguing 
performance so far as “Closer Walk” is 
concerned, with tuneful obbligati from 
clarinet and trumpet. 

As to the reverse, if the five-millionth 
performance of the tune were not 
enough to break this camel’s back, “The 
Saints” has all of a sudden acquired 
“new words and new music” by a com- 
poser named Barber. What are they 
doing to our sacred works? As Wingy 
once remarked—“Them cats is killing 
themselves.” 

GB. 


THE CELL BLOCK 7 


A DIXIELAND RIOT: 
Jericho; Cherry Pink And Aople Blossom White; 
Tin Roof Blues; Bonaparte’s Retreat: Yes Sir 
That’s My Baby (174 min.)—When You’re Smil- 
ing; Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gave To Me: 
St. James Infirmary; Sweet Georgia Brown; Bill 
Bailey (18 min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12165. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 
. 
If vou go for the Firehouse Five type 
of Dixieland, the chances are you are 
going to go for this. The band are a 
bunch of entertainers, but hidden away 
underneath the comedv routines is some 
sound musicianship. The rhvthm is very 
sound and compact, and all the front 
line soloists show they really know what 
jazz is all about. In addition the band 
boasts an outstanding banioist. 
None of it is to be taken seriously, 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


but the band achieve their object, which 
is principally to entertain. 
S.T. 
Tommy Loy (tpt); Tam Mott (tbn); Lacey 
Stinson (cit); Bill Nugent (p); Joe Savage (bjo); 
Phil Elliott (bs); Rusty Brown (d). 


TONY CROMBIE 
DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS!: 
Golden Striker; Johnny Drum; Drum Boogie 
Shuffle; Skin Deep; Off Beat; Drums Ahoy (16 
min.)—Drums, Drums, Drums; Scotland The 
Brave; Drum Blues; The Anvil Chorus; Dick’s 
Bandstand; Amen (15 min.) 
(Top Rank BUY/027. 12inLP. 22s.) 

In spite of the noisy drums and the 
gimmicky arrangements, there is some 
quite good jazz to heard here. The 
music, for the most part, is easily 
digestible. It is played in modern style 
with the tenor to the fore and the drums 
never far behind. No doubt, as Benny 
Green’s effusive sleeve notes suggest, 
Tony’s thumpy version of “Golden 
Striker” is meant to be different and 
even funny. It certainly is in notable 
contrast to the Modern Jazz Quartet, 
but personally I think Chris Barber did 
a better job, if you want something 
different. 

The inclusion of such tunes as “The 
Anvil Chorus”, “Scotland the Brave” 
and “The Sailor's Hornpipe” (“Drums 
Ahoy”) are in poor taste, whilst the 
arrangement of “Off Beat” is so repe- 
titious that I honestly thought my needle 
had stuck in the groove. 

The sleeve note omits any personnel 
data and both sides are very short. 

P.T. 
KING CURTIS 
HAVE TENOR SAX, WILL BLOW: 
(a) Midnight Ramble; (b) Linda; (a) The Shake; 
(a) Jaywalk; (b) Lil Brother (18 min.)—(b) 
Peter Gunn; (a) The Groove; (a) Snake Eyes; 
(b) Cuban Twilight; (c) Birth Of The Blues; 
(c) Chili (20 min.) 

(London HA-K 2247. I2inLP. 37s. 64d.) 

Although Curtis’s tenor has fire and 
rhythm-plus, an unfortunate sameness 
pervades this record, which _ will 
pall after too few hearings. The scores 
and tempos are all much the same and 
there is too much shuffle rhythm and 
other rock-and-roll tricks. I know this 
is functional music, meant for dancing, 
but more variety is needed. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Curtis's cohorts don’t get much 
chance to shine, but Al Casey is heard 
on one or two tracks, as too is the very 
solid bass plaver. 

Curtis’s real name is Curtis Ousley 
and he is from Fort Worth, Texas. 


S.T. 
(a) King Curtis, Noble Watts (tens); Herman 
Foster (p); Al Casey, Jimmy Spurill (gs); Jimmy 
Lewis (bs); Belton Evans (d). 
(b) Curtis, Foster, Casey, Lewis, Evans and 
Joe Puma (g). 
(c) Tenor solos with unknown accompaniment. 


MILES DAVIS 
WALKIN’: 

(a) Walkin’; (2) Blue ’N Boogie (214 min.)— 
(b) Solar; (b) You Don’t Know What Love Is; 
(b) Love Me Or Leave Me (16 min.) 
(Esquire 32-098. I2inLP. 37s. 9}d.) 


This record contains some of the 
finest modern jazz ever put on record. 
The period was a particularly good one 
for Miles Davis. Although he had not 
yet won the public acclaim which was to 
follow his 1955 Newport appearance, 
he had successfully overcome most of 
the technical troubles which had marred 
his ‘earlier work. Also, as Ira Gitler 
points out in the liner note, the Sextet 
session was in the nature of a comeback 
for Lucky Thompson. His playing on 
both “Walkin’” and “Blue ’N Boogie” 
is superb, his solo on the latter, with 
Davis and Johnson riffing behind him, 
being perhaps the highspot of the whole 
album. 

During 1954, Horace Silver, Percy 
Heath and Kenny Clarke formed what 
was virtually the house rhythm section 
for Prestige, recording on several Miles 
Davis dates as well as on sessions by 
Art Farmer and Milt Jackson. It would 
be difficult to find a better section. 
Clarke’s brushwork on Side Two could 
well be used as a model by any aspiring 
drummer and his stickwork on Side 
One is the essence of good taste and 
swing—never obtrusive, yet always 
coming in at exactly the right place to 
give the solo extra impetus. Percy 
Heath fits perfectly with Clarke, and his 
tone is something to marvel at—so full 
and warm. Horace Silver, although he is 
the weakest soloist on the record (which 
is like saying Freddie Trueman was the 
worst fast bowler in the Lords Test 
match), is more than adequate in the 
rhythm section. 

The first side, by the Sextet, consists 
of two blues—medium tempo (“Walkin’ ”’) 
and fast (“Blue Boogie’’). The 
second side contains one title, “Love Me 
Or Leave Me”, which has not previously 
appeared in this country. It is taken at 
fast tempo, has solos by everyone, and 
is well up to the high standard of the 
more familiar titles. “You Don’t Know 
What Love Is” is a feature for Miles 
playing his now familiar, virtually “as 
written”, interpretation of a ballad. 
“Solar” is a slow-medium tune based on 
the chords of “How High the Moon”, 
with some especially fine brushwork by 


Kenny Clarke. This is a record which 
few jazz enthusiasts can afford to be 
without. 

MS. 

(a) Miles Davis (tpt); Jay Jay Johnson (tmb); 
Lucky Thompson (ten); Horace Silver (p); Percy 
Heath (bs); Kenny Clarke (d). Recorded Hacken- 
sack, N.J., 29th April, 1954. 

(b) Miles Davis (tpt); Dave Schildkraut 
(alto); (mot on ‘‘You Don’t Know What Love 
Is’’); Horace Silver (p); Percy Heath (bs); 
Kenny Clarke (d). Hackensack, N.J., 3rd April, 
1954. 


MILES DAVIS 


THE MOST OF MILES: 
(a) Blues For Pablo; (a) The Maids Of Cadiz; 
(c) Gone; (b) Milestones (194 min.)—(d) It 
Ain’t Necessarily So; (e) Summertime; (b) Sid’s 
Ahead (19 min.) 
(Fontana TFL 5089. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


I can’t really see the reason for this 
LP, for everything on it has been issued 
before, and quite recently. The two 
opening tracks are from the Gil Evans 
‘Miles Ahead’ LP; “Milestones” and 
“Sid’s Ahead” are from the “Milestones” 
alubum; and the others come from 
“Porgy & Bess”. I suppose Fontana are 
trying to make the most of Miles, but 
although these are excellent tracks, I 
very much doubt if you’ll want to buy 
them twice. 


S.T. 
(a) See J.J. May 1958. 
(c), (d), (e). See J.J. Sept. 1959 or Jan. '60. 
(b) See J.J. May 1959. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


BAL MASQUE: 

(a) Alice Blue Gown; (b) Who’s Afraid Of The 
Big Bad Wolf; (c) Got A Date With An Angel; 
(d) Poor Butterfly; (c) Spooky Takes A Holiday; 
(d) The Peanut Vendor (20 min.)—(a) Satin 
Doll; (2) Lady Im Red; (e) Indian Love Call; 
(a) Donkey Serenade; (b) Gypsy Love Song; (c) 

Laugh, Clown, Laugh (19} min.) 
(Philips SBBL 543. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Here is the stereo version of the 
record reviewed in these columns in 
October last. The sound is excellent 
and it is sufficient to say that the record 
has grown on me during the past eight 
months. Although the material is ap- 
proached with some levity by the whole 
band, there are many glorious solo 
passages,and the Duke’s piano is full of 
imaginative flights of fancy and has 
been expertly recorded. A most enjoy- 
able disc. 

S.T. 

(a) Cat Anderson, Clark Terry, Harold Baker, 
John Cook (tpts); Ray Nance (tpt/vin); Britt 
Woodman, Quentin Jackson, John Sanders (tbns); 
Johnny Hodges (alt); Russell Procope (cit/alt); 
Bill Graham (ait); Paul Gonsalves (ten); Jimmy 
Hamilton (cit/ten); Harry Carney (bari); Jimmy 
Woode (bs); Sam Woodyard (d); Duke Ellington 
(p). New York, 31/3/58. 

(b) Graham out. New York 1/4/58. 

(c) Graham replaces Hodges. New York 
20/3/58. 

(d) Same as (c). 

(e) Same as (c). 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


BLUES IN ORBIT: 

Three j’s Blues; Smada; Pie Eye’s Blues; Sweet 
And Pungent; C Jam Blues (173 min.)—In A 
Mellow Tone; Blues In Blueprint; The Swingers 
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New York 24/3/58. 
New York 26/3/58. 


Get The Blues Too; The Swinger’s Jump; Blue: 
In Orbit; Villes Ville Is The Place, Man (18} min. ) 
(Philips BBL 7381. 12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 

These tracks are the product of two 
late night sessions, from which I can 
only draw the conclusion that night time 
is the right time to catch Duke at his 
most creative. All the pieces are blues, 
mostly by Ellington or Strayhorn. Jimmy 
Hamilton wrote “Three J’s”, which is 
almost entirely his piece, blowing tenor 
throughout. The instrumentation is on 
the lines of the earlier “Spacemen” 
album, four reeds, two trombones, one 
trumpet, three rhythm. There is no 
doubt that Duke enjoys these smaller 
groups, and lets himself go very freely. 
“Pie Eye” and “Swingers’ Jump” are 
both typical accelerating pieces, “Mellow 
Tone” bounces with customary verve, 
and the highspot is reached when 
Hodges flashes into “Villes Ville”. Duke 
makes much use of Hamilton’s clarinet 
in an obbligato role, which makes some 
of the arrangements sound rather fiddly. 
On the other hand I know of no other 
Ellington record that gives one such a 
good opportunity to hear Nance at his 
best—he plays violin on “C Jam”, 
trumpet on the rest. 

Both Matthew Gee and Booty Wood 
are in good voice; I prefer the latter for 
his excellent muted work. There is 
relatively little ensemble work, but what 
there is has the unmistakable stamp of 
Ellington all over it. Make this a Must 
on your wants list this month. 

G.L. 

Johnny Hodges (alt); Jimmy Hamilton (cit, 
ten); Paul Gonzalves (ten); Harry Carney (bar, 
bs, clt); Ray Nance (tpt, vin); Matthew Gee Jr 
(tbn, baritone horn); Booty Wood (tbn); Duke 
Ellington (p); Jimmy Wood (bs); Jimmy Johnson 
(d). New York, 2nd December, 1959. 


PETE FOUNTAIN 
PETE FOUNTAIN’S NEW ORLEANS: 
While We Danced At The Mardi Gras; A Closer 
Walk; When The Saints; When It’s Sleepy Time 
Down South; ’Ol Man River; Cotton Fields (15 
min. )—Sweethearts On Parade; Do You Know 
What It Means To Miss New Orleans; Basin 
Street Blues; Lazy River; Way Down Yonder 
In New Orleans; Tin Roof Blues (17 min.) 
(Coral SVL 3010. Stereo 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 
in recent years Pete Fountain has be- 
come the natural successor to the late 
Irving Fazola. In addition to having 
also been born in New Orleans, Pete 
shares with Fazz the biting attack, 
fluency of range and clean tone which 
is characteristic of white N.O. players. 
Add to this an obvious Goodman in- 
fluence and you have some of the most 
musicianly clarinet playing in the 
traditional school to be heard today. 
In a way this album is reminiscent of 
the early Benny Goodman Trio record- 
ings. Pete is at his best when playing at 
a relaxed medium tempo, and the gently 
swinging performances of ‘Sleepy 
Time’, “Lazy River”, “Mardi Gras’ and 
the excellent “Tin Roof” give him full 
opportunity to demonstrate not only his 
considerable technique, but also his 
sensitive and warm approach to jazz. 
Stan Wrightsman’s fine piano playing is 
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ECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


also heard to good advantage. 

Less sucessful performances are the 
inevitable “Saints” and “Ol’ Man River”, 
wiile “Do You Know What It Means” 
sounds like a first run through with Pete 
unsure of the tune. But these are small 
criticisms of an album which I am sure 
will give considerable pleasure to many 
jazz enthusiasts. 

Pete Fountain (cit); Stan Wrightsman (p); 
Morty Corb (bs); Jack Sperling (d). 


RED GARLAND 
ALL MORNING LONG: 

All Morning Long (20 min.)—They Can’t Take 
That Away From Me; Our Delight (17 min.) 
(Esquire 32-099. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 

This, like the “Three Trumpets’ al- 
bum reveiwed last month, is a Prestige 
modern jazz jam session. Like “Three 
Trumpets” it would seem to have all 
the ingredients necessary for a 
thoroughly bad  record—only three 
tunes, five musicians, and a long Red 
Garland solo on “All Morning Long”. 
In fact, with one exception, it is highly 
enjoyable. 

“All Morning Long”, the blues which 
gives the album its title, covers the en- 
tire first side. Donald Byrd plays the 
first solo, with great fire and a much 
improved tone. On the strength of this 
recording, one can say he is now living 
up to the reputation which he achieved, 
quite undeservedly, when he first started 
recording. As is usually the case, public 
opinion has undergone a violent change, 
and Byrd is now definitely “out”. 

John Coltrane, who follows Byrd, is 
in fine form, and does more than any- 
one to make the album worth buying. 
As yet, there is still a comparatively 
small amount of recent Coltrane issued 
in this country, and we must be grate- 
ful to Carlo Krahmer for issuing the 
three best ones. Coltrane, in this form, 
is probably the most creative tenor 
player in jazz today. 

Red Garland is now a fairly familiar 
figure on local releases. He performs re- 
markably on “All Morning Long”, play- 
solo for twenty choruses, and yet main- 
taining interest by judicious alternation 
of single-note and block chord im- 
provisation. Following him is a solo by 
bassist George Joyner, who seems to 
have listened fairly closely to Charlie 
Mingus, which is the only really boring 
moment on the record: it goes on, and 
on, and on. 

The second side is taken up by a 
medium tempo version of “They Can’t 
Take That Away From Me,” the melody 
being played by Byrd with a surprisingly 
pronounced vibrato, followed by 
Coltrane, Byrd and Garland in _ that 
order, all of them excellent. The old 
Tadd Dameron tune, “Our Delight”, is 
fast, but not too fast, and rounds off a 
very welcome album. 

M.S. 


Donald Byrd (tpt); John Coltrane (ten); Red 


Garland (p); George Joyner (bs); Art Taylor (d). 
Recorded Hackensack, N.J., 13th Dec., 1957. 


RED GARLAND 
MANTECA: 
Manteca; S’Wonderful; Oh! Lady Be Good (20} 
min. )—Exactly Like a Mort’s Report (194 


n.) 
(Esquire 32.096... ‘T2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Conga drummer Ray Barreto’s pre- 
sence on this trio session does not, as 
one might expect, turn it into an Afro- 
Cuban set. He plays his part with 
understanding and, so far as I can make 
out, a good deal of feeling, but emphati- 
cally without intrusion. In fact his 
patterns above the section drumming— 
by Arthur Taylor—put his instrument 
into its true percussive context. 

Red’s music is inclined to be frilly, 
and for some reason he never sounds as 
good alone as he does with Miles. In 
single note passages he is one of the 
most satisfying players, despite an in- 
secure bass. He opens up a theme quicker 
and better than most pianists, but his 
movement is always upward into those 
thin top notes which seem to be the 
natural retreat of the contemporary 
school. I know they look better than 
the middle range, but the sound which 
penetrates through the modern hi-fi 
microphone is one of felt and wood on 
wire, which is precisely what a piano 
is made of, but not what it is meant to 
sound like! 

Garland’s style is never dull, but is 
becoming repetitive in approach. He 
lacks the inventive genius which comes 
so easily to one or two of his con- 
temporaries, and he falls short of con- 
tinuing or advancing upon the Tatum 
lead which was once attributed to him. 
Chambers and Taylor provide a satis- 
factorv beat throughout. 

Red Garland (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Arthur 
Taylor (d); Ray Barreto (conga drums). 4th 
November, 1958. 


STAN GETZ 


s Blues; (b) Honeysuckle Rose; (b) 

Can’t Take That Away From Me min.) 
—(b) Topsy; (a) Like Someone In Love; (c) 
Speak Low; (c) Stockholm Street (18) min.) 

(HMV CLP 1351. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

Expatriate Stan Getz wasted no time 
in establishing contact with the top- 
ranking jazzmen in Scandinavia when he 
went to live in Denmark two years ago. 
This is his first Swedish-backed album, 
and I can say that the support he has is 


almost as good and as compatable as he* 


would have found in America. There is 
a strong flavour of Gerry Mulligan in 
this set, with Lars Gullin’s insistent 
baritone at the back of everything. Stan 
reigns supreme, as I would expect him 
to in any similar company on either side 
of the Atlantic. Apart from Stan’s lucid, 
if occasionally cruel wailing, there is the 
voice of Ake Persson’s trombone, which 
is strongly reminiscent of Kai Winding. 

I especially like the opening blues, 
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which features short solos by Hallberg 
and Persson. Getz sets the pace for a 
racy “Honeysuckle,” his inventions flow- 
ing freely and happily. Again Persson 
contributes the best of the local boys’ 
solos, and Benny Bailey hastily 
demolishes a _ bookful of notes. 
Johansson, who is pianist on the (b) 
tracks, is quietly relaxed, and takes more 
trouble than many today in knitting with 
the rhythm section. The Gershwin 
theme “They Can’t” is ideal material 
for Stan, who also wails happily 
through the two closing numbers. These 
(c) tracks have the horns augmented by 
a third tenor to make a front line of 
six., Taken by and large this session 
marks some of the most relaxed music 
Getz has played in a long time, aided 
by a sympathetic ensemble and some not 
uninteresting soloists. 
G.L. 


(a) Stan Getz (ten) leading Benny Bailey 
(tpt); Ake Persson (tbn); Erik Nordstrom (ten); 
Lars Gullin (bar); Bengt Hallberg (p); Gunnar 
Johnson (bs); William Schiopffe (4). 

(b) as (a) but Jan Johansson (p) replaces 
Hallberg. 

(c) as (a) with Bjarne Nerem (ten) added. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 


MELLOW SOUNDS: 
inople—Willow Weep For Me 
(HMV 7EG8574. EP. 10s. 7$d.) 

This is a small band Gillespie session, 
with Leslie Spann’s occasional flute as 
the only other front line instrument. 
Solo honours are shared between Dizzy 
and Junior Mance, whose piano is 
almost the decisive factor in the record. 
“Willow” has completely captured my 
fancy on account of Dizzy’s extra- 
ordinary ending. “Constantinople” is 
ordinary by comparison, but has a 
pleasing happy-go-lucky air about it. 

The Mance piano is becoming impor- 
tant, if only because he is one of the few 
modernists who does not sound 
intolerably mechanical. What he says 
is always with feeling, and even his 
overuse of the top of the piano can be 
forgiven on this count. 

GL. 


Dizzy Gillespie (tpt); Leslie Spann (f and g); 
Junior Mance (p); Sam Jones (bs); Lex Humphries 
(d). New York, February, 1959. 


NAT GONELLA 
NAT GONELLA & HIS GEORGIA JAZZ BAND: 
My Gal Sal—Show Me The Way To Go Home 

(Columbia 45-DB 4465. 5s. Ilid.) 

Two fair performances from Nat, but 
neither matches the tracks in his recent 
“Salute To Satchmo” LP (Col. 33S 1146). 
Both these are commercially slanted and 
reminiscent of the sort of thing Nat used 
to record with his Georgians in the 30’s. 
“My Gal Sal” is the better side and 
Nat shows that he can still blow a 
powerful horn. “Home” features some 
good trombone and a typical Gonella 
vocal, but I didn’t care for the over- 
prominent off-beat drumming. Not for 

the discerning jazz collector. 

PT. 
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EARL GRANT 


NOTHIN’ BUT THE BLUES: 
Blues In The Night; St. Louis Blues; Let The 
Good Times Roll; One For My Baby; After The 
Lights Go Low Down; Every Day | Have The 
Blues (20 min.)—Birth Of The Blues; Basin St. 
Blues; Gee, Baby Ain’t | Good To You; Con- 
fessin’ The Blues; Blue For Millie’s; Last Night 
(20 min.) 

(Brunswick LAT 8332. 12inLP. 37s. 63d.) 

Although this is a little on the com- 
mercial side, Earl Grant has a very 
pleasant voice, and the songs he has 
chosen are all good ones. Originally 
from Kansas City, he is now operating in 
Los Angeles where he and his little group 
are exceedingly popular. In addition to 
his singing he is an expert pianist and 
organist, obviously trained in the jazz 
idiom. Several tracks feature good 
tenor and trumpet and a rocking rhythm 
team. Here is an artist who may well 
go far—if not maybe with jazz. 

S.T. 


EDMOND HALL 
Lover—African Fu-fu 
(Top Rank TR 5019. 7s.) 

These two tracks present an “embar- 
ras de richesse” in terms of New Orleans 
clarinettists. Not only Edmond Hall but 
also Omer Simeon and Herbert Hall are 
featured, with bassist Al Hall included 
to add to the confusion. Little play is 
made of the potential trio sound. In- 
stead, we have solos with only sparse 
harmonic backing, except in the case of 
“Lover”. The sound is delightful, with 
the more liquid tones of Simeon con- 
trasting with the thinner, reedier tones 
of the other two. There is enough of 
interest to justify this record in many 
peoples’ eyes, but it does not achieve 
quite the heights which I would have 
hoped for. 

Edmond Hall, Omer Simeon, Herbert Hall (clit); 


Richard Carey (p); Jimmy Raney (g); Al Hall 
(bs); Jimmy Crawford (d). 


JON HENDRICKS 


A GOOD GIT-TOGETHER: 
Everything Started In The House Of The Lord; 
Music In The Air; Feed Me; I’ll Die Happy; Pretty 
Strange; The Shouter (19 min.)—Minor Catas- 
trophe; Social Call; Out Of The Past; A Good 
Git-Together; Everything Started In The House 
Of The Lord (22 min.) 

(Vogue LAE 12231. 12inLP. 36s. 5id.) 

Such is the power of the trick per- 
formance that criteria better suited to 
Tin Pan Alley are sometimes applied to 
jazz. Only that can have accounted for 
the sudden, fortunately short-lived, criti- 
cal acclaim given to “The Rites of 
Diabolo”. There may, of course, be 
another reason for the disproportionate 
amount of attention paid to the 
Lambert-Hendricks-Ross recordings — 
that people overlook the fact that there 
is anything else to compare them with. 

The trio recordings have made use of 
a very clever gimmick, but not a new 
one. Ella Fitzgerald, Anita O’Day, 
Gloria Wood, Babs Gonzales, and King 


Pleasure have all done good bop vocals, 
based on solo work by modern instru- 
mentalists. In this they have done no 
more in our own time than was done 
by a number of prewar jazzmen, ranging 
from Louis Armstrong and Clarence 
Williams to Slim Gaillard and Louis 
Jordan. 

The one who really made something 
of it was King Pleasure, but his vocals 
were not mere technical tricks (like most 
of the trio recordings) but were also 
full of feeling. Anyone who doubts 
that should try “Parker's Mood” or 
“Jumping with Symphony Sid” (Esquire 
20-066). Underneath the smart words 
there is jazz a-plenty, and it is the best 
piece of interpretation of the elements 
of modern jazz that I know—better than 
square yards of print. 

“Jon Hendricks (who, with Dave Lam- 
bert, Betty Carter and others, recorded 
with King Pleasure) is a comic and a 
good imitator. I think he is better away 
from the trio and with a good jazz 
group (as here) but he has a rather small 
talent. It takes a good singer to fill 
an LP, and this collection contains few 
bright patches. One patch is very bright. 
The record really comes to life in “A 
Good Git Together’—a rocking blues 
given the deep but sprightly treatment 
we sometimes find in a Ray Charles in- 
strumental, complete with admiring 
comments on the members of the band. 

The first and final tracks are mock 
gospel and preach the message—which 
could be better known—that most 
modern jazz is based on ancient founda- 
tions and is as full of feeling as the 
music of the past. “Feed Me” is based, 
consciously or otherwise, on Louis 
Jordan. Most of the tracks are sung 
well enough. and the sweeter numbers — 
like “Out Of The Past’—done with a 
pleasant husky voice of studied charm. 
But reallv there is hardly enough to 
carry it all, and too many of them end 
in a blurting acrobatic type of scat 
which fails to make the effect it is 
trying too hard to produce. 

GB. 


HERMAN 
SUMMER SEQUENCE: 
Prelude A La Cha Cha; Love Song Ballad; 
Original No. 2; Bamba Samba (144 min.)— 
Summer Sequence, Parts 1-4 (14 min.) ... 
(Top Rank BUY 009. 12inLP. 22s.) 
Guitarist Charlie Byrd is the featured 
instrumentalist on this disc—taking the 
solo part in Ralph Burns’ famous “Sum- 
mer Sequence”. But the record is a 
bit of a disappointment. Byrd plays 
well enough—but there’s just too much 
of him. The arrangements never really 
get off the ground and the group lacks 
the spirit and drive that characterised 
other Herman bands. 
K.B. 
Personnel selected from: Herman (cit) with 
Charlie Byrd (g); Irving Markowitz, Nat Ad- 
derly, Nick Travis, Paul Cohen, Charlie Shavers, 
Ernie Royal, Al DeRis, Al Stewart (tpts): Jim 
Dahl, Edwin Price, Dick Lieb, Billy Byers, Frank 
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Rehack (tbns); Sam Marowitz, Joe Soldo, Dick 
Hafer, Harold Feldman, Mike Tinnes, Gerald 
Sanfino, Billy Slapin (saxes); Eddie Costa (p. 
vib); Keefer Bates (bs); Jimmy Campbell (d); 
Willie Rodriguez (percussion). 


AL HIRT 
Tin Roof Blues—Original Dixieland One-Step 
(HMV 45 POP-749. s.p. 6s.) 

Al Hirt’s band usually hold forth at 
Dan’s Pier 600, on Bourbon St. in New 
Orleans, where they play noisy, undis- 
ciplined Dixieland for noisy, undisci- 
plined tourists. Each member of the 
group seems possessed of a remarkable 
technical ability—and little else. Even 
the much-touted Pete Fountain is a glib 
and shallow player hiding behind a 
screen of cleverness. 

I must admit that when I heard the 
group I enjoyed them immensely. But 
they didn’t move me. And that, I 
suppose, demonstrates the difference 
between Dixieland and jazz. 

TS. 


CHUBBY JACKSON 
A Ballad For Jai—Hail, Hail The Herd’s Ali Here 
(Top Rank TR 5015. 7s.) 

The big band used by Chubby Jackson 
on this session cannot compare with his 
former employers’ famous Herds. The 
accent, for what it is worth, is on the 
arranger, and the result is two very life- 
less tracks, laced with flutes and other 
extraneous noises. The slow “Ballad”, 
is very pretentious, and the reverse has 
nothing to make me sit up and take 
notice. The sound is tight and uncom- 
fortable throughout. 

G.L. 


THE JAZZ MODES 


THE MOST HAPPY FELLA: 

Standing On The Corner; Joey, Joey, Joey; Warm 

All Over; Happy To Make Your Acquaintance 

(174 min.) —My Heart Is So Full Of You; The 

Most Happy Fella; Don’t Cry; Like A Woman; 
Somebody $ here (17 min.) 


(London LTZ-K 15191. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Jazz treatments of show music are 
becoming a bit of a bore and this one 
is more of a drag than most. Not that it 
is a bad record. Julius Watkins plays the 
cumbersome French horn adro'tly and 
with a lovely tone, Rouse contributes 
some interesting, if subdued tenor sax 
solos and the rhythm section does its 
job well—but there’s not enough of a 
jazz flavour. 

In fact, pleasant background music— 
but not the kind of disc to interest 
readers of this magazine. 

K.B. 

Julius Watkins (Fr.-horn); Charles Rouse (ten); 


Gildo Mahones (p); Martin Rivera (bs); Ron 
Jefferson (d). Eileen Gilbert’s voice is added on 


JONAH JONES 


1 DIG CHICKS: 

1 Dig Chicks; Mandy; Marchetta; Tangerine; 
Cecilia; Blue Lou (14 min.)—Chloe; Lillette; 
Judy; Louise; Linda; Rosetta (15 min.) 
(Capitol S. ST 1193. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Yhe stereo version of a record re- 
viewed in our columns in December last. 
Definitely not the best album Jonah has 
turned out, but it has its moments, and 
as always his own trumpet playing is 
full of jazz feeling, with a lovely open 
tone. 

S.T. 


QUINCY JONES 


THE BIRTH OF A BAND: 

The Birth Of A Band; Moanin’; | Remember 
Clifford; Along Came Betty; Tickletoe (153 min.) 
—Happy Faces; Whisper Not; The Gypsy; A 

Change Of Pace; Tuxedo Junction (16 min.) 
(Mercury CMS 18026. Stereo I2inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 

Whilst I am impressed by Quincy 
Jones as an arranger, I feel that he has 
attempted too much in presenting his 
big band, not only with his own arrange- 
ments, but with three important outside 
contributors as well. I heard an almost 
identical band last year, on the stage for 
the show “Free and Easy”, which he 
had organised. Unfortunately the show 
folded soon after its arrival on Broad- 
way, and I gather that the band has now 
broken up. They have considerable 
possibilities, but the main issue becomes 
confused and woolly at times due to the 
over-complicated arrangements. Had the 
band been together for two or three 
years I have no doubt that many of the 
things Quincy attempts, in terms of 
tonality, would have succeeded. 

Those of you who know Quincy by 
that fine album Basie made of his 
arrangements will not be surprised to 
find that the best pieces, such as “Tickle- 
toe”, “Birth”, “Change Of Pace”, follow 
closely the pattern of strong swinging 
big band jazz which he set for the Basie 
crowd a year or more ago. His reeds 
in “Tickletoe” are splendid, but it is 
“Along Came Betty” which caught my 
ear—an essentially simple tune, in which 
he plays the combinations of brass 
against one another most strikingly, but 
retains the essential simplicity which 
marks the great arrangement. Clark 
Terry shines on “Clifford” and “Tickle- 
toe”, as well as “Moanin’”. Zoot Sims 
and the trombones take off superbly for 
“Happy Faces”, which seems to be an 
ideal vehicle for the band, but becomes 
moderately nlaved Basie-music towards 
the end. “Whisper Not” i: ambitious 
hut trickv, and would undoubtedly have 
benefitted from further rehearsal to en- 
sure immaculate balance, a remark which 
ls equally applicable to some other 
tracks. Someone. best Quincy, should 
also have curbed Sam Woodyard’s bash- 
ing drums. Phil Woods’ near ballad ver- 
sion of “Gvynsv” seem incongruous from 
this band built to swing. but shows what 
an outstanding soloist he can be in the 
tight context. “Pace” and “Tuxedo”, 
both medium-naced swingers, close the 
session with the right amount of swing. 
snatches of muted Edison, more Phil 
Woods. and some fine ensemble sound. 
Inst for fun I played the top-selline 
Glen Miller version of the same piece 


immediately afterwards. 


I suppose it 
was unkind, but I wanted to be sure that 
things hadn’t come adrift in the spac2 
of nearly twenty years! They hadn’t— 
Quincy sounds on top, ‘way out ahead of 
anything anyone else has ever tried to 


do with this hackneyed theme. This is 
a great band, almost a great record. I 
hope we shall have more from them. 
G.L. 
Quincy Jones (tpt) directing Phil Woods, Frank 
Wess, Jerome Richardson, Benny Golson, Zoot 
Sims, Sahib Shibab (reeds); Clark Terry, Ernie 
Royal, Joe Newman, Harry Edison (tpt); Jimmy 
Cleveland, Urbie Green, Melba Liston, Quentin 
Jackson (tbn); Patricia Ann Brown (p); Milt 
Hinton (bs); Sam Woodyard (d). 


LONDON JAZZ QUARTET 


Copper On The Beat; Slick Riff; Sadie’s Song; 
The Toff; Wait And See; Lakeland; Big Ben 
Bounce (20 min.)—London Lament; Cheeky 
Chappie; Barons Blues; Fishin’; The Blues; Mirage; 
Autumn In Cuba; Let Nature Take Its Course 


(204 min.) 
(Tempo TAP 28. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 

After the enormous critical success of 
the recent “Tubby’s Groove’ LP one 
might expect rather too much featuring 
of the Hayes solo talent. The present 
collection does give him a chance in all 
his versatility—full range of instruments 
and of material—but it is all good 
group work and eveyone has a chance. 

This is as different as possible from 
the prize-winning collection. It is made 
up of short pieces, very varied, mostly 
composed by Tony Crombie—ranging 
from the frankly facetious (“Chappie” 
and “Copper”) to the exotic (“Mirag:” 
and “Cuba’’). Any important modern 
musician (and Tubby Hayes is one, 
without a doubt) needs plenty of spacz 
if he is to extend himself. There is no 
chance to do that here. but for anyone 
who is content to take bits and pieces it 
is a pleasant record and one which can- 
not fail to add to the Hayes reputation. 

There is good work here on tenor, 
flute. and vibes and the quartet work 
together well—neither Hayes nor 
Crombie dominate the scene. There are 
no weak spots—nor is there anything 
extraordinary. 

GB. 


Tubby Hayes (ten/fit/vbs); Alan Broscombe 
(p); Jack Fallon (bs); Tony Crombie (d). 


HUMPHREV LYTTELTON 
BLUES IN THE NIGHT: 
Basin Street Blues; Blues In The Night: Champ; 
Blues In Thirds; Things Ain’t What They Used 
To Be (214 min.)—Frankie And Johnny; Creole 
Love Call; Royal Garden Blues; Why Don’t You 
Do Right; St. Louis Blues (19 min.) 

(Columbia SCX 3316S. I2inLP. 34s. Idd.) 

I have not had the pleasure of review- 
ing an LP by the current Lyttelton band 
before, although I have listened to 
nlentv. This group does not stir up en- 
thusiasms like the traditional bands, but 
quite categorically, it is the most interest- 
ing jazz band working in this country 
at the moment, and the most consistently 
rewarding to hear. Those who consider 
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it an effort to do so, should make that 
effort. Those who find it possible to 
request a number, should try “Here and 
Gone”. 

Humph has followed a path which is 
taken—without undue  discussion—by 
most working jazz musicians. It is a 
form of Jiberalisation by experience, 
which is commonly found in other 
spheres of life. But in local jazz it is not 
confined to Humph, although the 
accusing trad finger points at him more 
than at any other. I have heard Monty 
Sunshine commending Zoot Sims, Ken 
Colyer playing “Cheek To Cheek”, and 
long ago Eddie Harvey playing Yancey 
blues, One day it will be Acker doing 
Giuffre stuff and Victor Feldman play- 
ing ragtime. 

This collection includes a _ Dizzy 
Gillespie number along with nine other 
good tunes from different periods and 
different bands. Where there is any 
suggestion of weariness about an old 
number (“Basin Street” or “Royal 
Garden”) it is redeemed by excellent 
writing. This is a band which makes the 
best of an arrangement because of its 
essential quality of built-in excitement. 
My personal feeling is that Ellington 
material is best left to the founder to 
deal with—no-one else can treat it just 
right. But that is my only reservation. 

Excellent recording, but does stereo, 
as such, add anything to a jazz per- 
formance? 

GB. 
Humphrey Lyttelton (tpt); Johnny Picard (tmb); 
Tony Coe (alt/cit); Jimmy Skidmore (ten); Joe 
Temperley (bar); lan Armit (p); Brian Brockle- 
hurst (bs); Eddie Taylor (d). Jan./Feb., 1960. 


SHELLY MANNE 


SHELLY MANNE AND HIS MEN, VOL. 6: 

(a) Concerto For Clarinet And Combo (20 min.) 
—(b)Sophisticated Rabbit; (c) My Old Flame; 
(d) Bags’ Groove (20 min.) 

(Vogue LAC 12232. 12inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 

The entire first side of this disc is 
occupied by a three-movement concerto 
by classically-trained Bill Smith, who also 
plays the solo instrument. It is what is 
looselv described as “an experimental 
work.” a phrase which imme‘iatelv 
makes me unreasonably suspicious. I 
suppose I should applaud any musician 
who tries to take jazz in a new direction 
but I am always afraid it is going to 
make the music sound pretentious in the 
process. Not that I have anything against 
this work. Smith has already won 
acclaim for his creative “Divertimento” 
(recorded by Red Norvo) and this one 
is. in many ways, just as_ interesting. 
There are dull moments but mostly the 
themes are skilfully developed and Smith 
improvises the solo parts with warmth 
and excellent technique. 

I got a much bigger kick from the 
other side, esnecially “Bag’s Groove” 
played by Shelly’s original combo. The 
group is relaxed, down-to-earth and 


swings merrily. 


K.B. 
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(a) Bill Smith (cle) with Stu Williamson (tpt); 
Bob Enevoldsen (v-tbn); Vincent De Rosa (fr-h); 
Charlie Mariano (alt); Jack Montrose (ten); Bill 
Holman (bar); Russ Freeman (p); Monty Budwig 
(bs); Shelly Manne (d). Los Angeles, 24th June, 
1957. 


(b) Stu Williamson (tpt); Charlie Mariano 
(ale); Russ Freeman (p); Monty Budwig (bs); 
Shelly Manne (d). Los Angeles, 25th July, 1957. 

(c) Stu Williamson (v-tbn); Bill Holman (ten); 
Russ Freeman (p); Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Shelly 
Manne (d). Los Angeles, 6th D ber, 1955. 

(d) As for (c) except Williamson switches to 


SHELLY MANNE 


SON OF GUNN: 

Cdd Ball; Blue Steel; Spook!; Jeanna; Goofin’ 

At The Coffee House (213 min.)—Walkin’ Bass; 

My Manne Shelly; Blues For Mother; A Quiet 
Gass; Lightly (20} min.) 


(Vogue LAC 12220. I2inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Although we have not yet been 
blessed (?) by a sight of Peter Gunn, 
that private eye who digs jazz, on our 
local TV screens, this is the second 
album of the Henry Mancini music for 
the series to be released in this country. 
This group led by Manne do a good, 
swinging job, the two horns being par- 
ticularly effective in their solo work. It 
is a pity we weren’t given a chance to 
hear enough of Gordon and Kamuca 
when they visited with the JATP, for 
they both play stimulating solos. 
Kamuca now sounds like a real blowing 
tenor man, his solo on “Coffee House” 
being very much in the John Coltrane 
tradition. Gordon is not nearly as cool 
as he used to be, his muted work on 
“Joanna” being full of delicate phrasing 
and he plays with what is going to 
become a distinctive voice. The rhythm 
is good and solid, though I find some of 
Freeman’s piano work almost too terse 
to be comfortable. Feldman, as usual, 
plays his vibes with calm efficiency. 

The music itself is not all that catchy, 
but it may be the type that grows 
on one. 

S.T. 

Joe Gordon (tpt); Richie Kamuca (ten); Victor 
Feldman (vbs/mar); Russ Freeman (p); Monty 


Budwig (bs); Shelly Manne (d). Los Angeles, 
21/26 May, 1959. 


THE MASTERSOUNDS 
Bluesology-Purple Sounds-Fontessa; Heidi; Little 
Stevie; Solar (21 min.)—How Deep Is The 
Ocean; Monk’s Ballad; Mint Julep; The Champ 

(18 min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12223. I2inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Modelled on the M.J.Q., this group 
get better with each succeeding 
record. Crabtree is not yet a John 
Lewis, but his piano is nicely inventive 
and dovetails perfectly with Montgom- 
ery’s vibes. Barth is rather too stiff on 
some tracks, but he also has improved 
since the group were first formed. 

Monk Montgomery’s “Little Stevie” is 
a good blues composition, and together 
with “Mint Julep” is the best track on 
the record. This is quiet, refined music 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


that will hurt no one. 


S.T. 
Buddy Montgomery (vbs); Monk Montgomery 
(Fender-bs); Richie Crabtree (p); Benny Barth 
(d). 


THE MASTERSOUNDS, ZOOT SIMS, 
HARRY EDISON ETC. 

BLOWIN’ THE BLUES: 

(a) Blowin’ The Blues; (b) Montgomeryland 

Funk; (c) Midnight Blues; (d) Hey Now! (17 

min.)—(e) Funky Old You; (f) Slow Freight; 

(g) Four Funky Folk; (h) Blues In The Distance 


(19 min.) 

(Vogue LAE 12224. IZinLP. 36s. 53d.) 

Here is another of those mixed-up 
anthologies from Vogue—in this in- 
stance ranging from the good to the 
indifferent. 

The tracks on Side One and the one by 
the Sims-Freeman group generate the 


“most swing. The other three, though 


closer to the concept of the blues, are 
rather pallid. 

Jackie Davis really gets a wailing 
sound from the organ but the big sur- 
prise to me was the piano playing of 


* Henry McDode who really knows what 


the blues is all about. 

I’ve never really dug Giuffre but Brook- 
meyer’s piano is something to listen to. 
Of the other soloists, Harold Land, Jim 
Hall and Pepper Adams have the most 
to say. 

K.B. 

(a) Harold Land All-Stars: Land (ten); Jackie 
Davis (organ); Gerald Wilson (tpt); Jim Hall 
(g); Curtis Counce (bs); Nat Morris Jr. (d). 

(b) Wes Montgomery-Harold Land Quartet: Wes 
Montgomery (ig); Harold Land (ten); Buddy 
Montgomery (p); Monk Montgomery (Fender 
elec-bs); Tony Bazley (d). 

(c) Harry Edison-Teddy Edwards Septet: Edison 
(tpt); Edwards (ten); Jimmy Allen (ten); Henry 
McDode (p); Herman Mitchell (g); Jimmy 
Hamilton (bs); Jimmy Miller (d). 

(d) The Mastersounds: Richie Crabtree (org); 
a Montgomery (Fender elec-bs); Benny Barth 
( 


(e) Zoot Sims-Russ Freeman Quintet: Sims 
(ten); Freeman (p); Jim Hall (g); Monty Bud- 
wig (bs); Mel Lewis (d). 

(f) Jimmy Giuffre-Bob Brookmeyer Quintet: 
Giuffre (ten); Brookmeyer (p); Jim Hall (g); 
Ralph Pena (bs); Dave Bailey (d). 

(g) Pepper Adams Quartet: Adams (bar); 
Jimmy Rowles (p); Doug Watkins (bs); Mel 
Lewis (d). 

(h) Bud Shank Quartet: Shank (alt); Billy 
Bean (g); Gary Peacock (bs); Chuck Flores (d). 


GERRY MULLIGAN 


MULLIGAN MANIA: 
Demanton—Eillington Megley (Moon Mist, In A 
Sentimental Mood) 


(Mercury ZEP 10071. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Although this must have been made 
about four years ago, since Eardly has 
been off the scene for some time now, it 
contains some of the best playing 
Mulligan has done for some _ time. 
“Demanton”, (“Not named”, backwards) 
an Eardley line on “Sweet Georgia 
Brown” which first appeared on a ten- 
inch Esquire album under Eardley’s 
name, features the leader and Eard’ey. 
The latter comes closer to Mulligan’s 
conception of playing than any other 
trumpeter he has used. The second side 
features Bob Brookmeyer on “Moon 
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Mist”, and Mulligan on “Mood”, 
Brookmeyer plays really well, and there 
is no suggestion of the turgidity which 
has marred his playing at slow tempo on 
previous occasions. Mulligan is sur- 
prisingly gentle in his feature, and both 
scores retain the mood of the tunes with- 
out trying to sound Ellingtonian. Don't 
miss this. 
MS. 


Jon Eardley, Don Ferrara (tpt); Bob Brook. 
meyer (tbn); Zoot Sims (tnr); Gerry Mulligan 
(bari); Peck Morrison (bs); Dave Bailey (d), 
Recorded probably 1956. 


NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL 


FOLK FESTIVAL AT NEWPORT, VOL. 1: 
The Bells Of Rhymney, One Grain Of Sand, 
Abiyoyo (Pete Seeger); Hey Daroma, There’s A 
Hole In The Bucket, Que Bonita Bandeira (Martha 
Schlamme) (19 min.)—Lonesome Traveller, Every 
Night When The Sun Goes In, Times Are Getting 
Hard, Sinner Man (Leon Bibb); Cobbler’s Song, 
Mountain Dew (Tom Makem); Careless Love 
(Pete Seeger) (23 min.) 
(Top Rank 35/070. 12inLP. 35s.) 


FOLK FESTIVAL AT NEWPORT, VOL. 2: 
Joshua Fit The Battle Of Jericho, Cotton Fields 
At Home, Great Historical Bum, I’ve Been Driving 
On Bald Mountain, Water Boy (Odetta); Virgin 
Mary Had One Son, We Are Crossing The Jordan 
River (joan Baez and Bob Gibson) (194 min. )— 
Beware O Take Care, When First into This 
Country | Came, Hopalong Peter (The New Lost 
City Ramblers); Little Maggie, Dink’s Blues 
(Barbara Dane); My Baby Done Changed The 
Lock On The Door, Pick A Bale Of Cotton 
(Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee) (26 min.) 
(Top Rank 35/071. I2inLP. 35s.) 
FOLK FESTIVAL AT NEWPORT, VOL. 3: 
Flinthill Special (Earl Scruggs); What’re We Go. 
ing To Do With The Baby-Oh, Pretty Saro, Shady 


Grove (jean Ritchie); Paper Of Pins (jean Ritchie 
and Oscar Brand); The Hangman or The Maid 
Freed From The Gallows (john Jacob Niles); 
Lady Gay (Frank Hamilton); Old Racoon (Frank 
Warner) (174 min.)—Earl’s Breakdown (Ear! 
Scruggs); Which Side Are You On? (Oscar 
Brand); Un Domingo, Jalisco (Cynthia Gooding); 
The Bold Fisherman, When The Cockle Shells 
Turn Silver Bells, Frankie and Johnny, Twinkle 
Twinkle Little Star (Ed McCurdy); Cumberland 
Gap (Earl Scruggs) (18} min.) 
(Top Rank 35/072. I2inLP. 35s.) 

There must have been some reason 
for the omission from the Newport Folk 
Festival bill of Elvis Presley, Ray 
Charles, Chuck Berry, Roy Acuff, Eddy 
Arnold, Muddy Waters, Fats Domino, 
The Everley Brothers and Jimmy Reed. 
Perhaps it was thought that the audience 
(youthful? middle-class? white?) would 
not have been able to face up to the 


realities of their country’s folk music as 
it was in July, 1959? Or did the Newport 
committee actually believe that folk 
music is something that happens in 
Greenwich Village cellars? Whatever it 
was, the fact remains that what passed 
for folk music at Newport seldom rises 
above the Kingston Trio level. For the 
most part, it is superficial, dull, self- 
conscious, and emotionally _ sterile— 
music of, for and by a smug society 
which, isolated from real experience by 
a surfeit of material well-being, has no 
longer anything of importance to say. 
One has only to compare this music with 
that by America’s “second class citizens” 
on the ‘“Murderer’s Home” LP to se 
the vast differences between “folk” 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


mu: ic and folk music. 

Cnly two or three of the artists here 
have the sound of authenticity—Earl 
Scriggs is a flying-fingered five-string 
banjo picker from the hills, and comes 
like a shot of White Lightning after an 
hour on watered beer; Jean Ritchie has a 
thin, sweet voice and sings melodiously 
and with great charm. Of the others, 
only Frank Warner and the penny- 
whistle player on “Mountain Dew” im- 
press at all. Odetta performs to-be- 
expected songs in a style similar to and 
only slightly more pleasing than that of 
Harry Belafonte; Barbara Dane is a 
very poor man’s Ottilie Paterson; John 
Niles’ breast-beating sounds even more 
affected than Ray Charles’; The Lost 
City Ramblers are an inferior skiffle 
group; Ed McCurdy sings “Twinkle, 
Twinkle Little Star” with nauseating 
cuteness; Pete Seeger desecrates “Care- 
less Love” with remarkable ease; Sonny 
and Brownie, not unexpectedly, sound 
bored stiff with it all; and so on. It is 
dreary stuff, made even more so by 
Studs Terkel’s unbelievably naive album 
notes. Give me good rock ’n’ roll, 
anyday. 

TS. 
RED NICHOLS 


RED NICHOLS & HIS FIVE PENNIES: 

(4) Honolulu Blues; (g) Wabash Blues—(d) My 
Gal Sal; (d) The New Twister 
(Fontana TFE 17266. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

(h) Five Pennies; (c) Feelin’ No Pain—(e) After 
You’ve Gone; (a) Some Sweet Day 
(Fontana TFE 17267. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

(b) Darktown Strutters Ball; (a) Alexanders 
Ragtime Band—(e) Someday Sweetheart; (g) 
Farewell Blues 
(Philips BBE 12350. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Combined with the Nichols LP 
(Brunswick LAT 8307) reveiwed in 
January last, these three EPs constitute 
a very fair cross cut of some of the best 
New York jazz of the nineteen twenties. 
Mole, Livingston and McDonough are 
all excellent performers, and if Nichols 
himself never achieved greatness, he was 
a fine leader of a band. The tunes for 
the most part are original and there is a 
charm about this music, which. I cannot 
fully accredit to nostalgia. Livingston is 
exceptionally good on ‘ ‘Feelin’ No 
Pain” and Mole displays a sure inven- 
tiveness on “Wabash” and “Honolulu 
Blues”. 

S.T. 

(a) Red Nichols (c); Miff Mole (tbn); Arthur 
Schutte (p); Dick McDonough (bjo); Vic Berton 
(d). New York 26/1/27. 

(b) Same. Jimmy Dorsey (clt/alt); Joe Tarto 
(tuba) added. 7/3/27. 

(c) Nichols, Leo McConville (tpts); Mole, 
Fud Livingston (cit/ten); Adrian Rollini (bs-sax); 
Schutt, McDonough, Eddie Lang (g); Berton. 
30/8/28. 

(d) Same as (c) McConville and Lang out. 
1/9/27. 

(e) Same as (b). 17/1/27. 

(f) Same as (b). 25/3/27. 

(g) Same as (b). 25/2/27. 

(h) Nichols, McConville, Mole, Livingston, 
Schutt, McDonough, Berton, Jack Hansen (tuba). 
6-8/9 /27. 


KID ORY 


KID ORY PLAYS W. C. HANDY: 

Aunt Hagar’s Blues; St. Louis Blues; Harlem 
Blues; Friendless Blues (23 min.)—Joe Turner 
Blues; Way Down South Where The Blues Began; 
Yellow Dog Blues; Atlanta Blues; Loveless Love 


(234 min.) 
(HMV CLP 1364. I2inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 

After a series of dull and dishearten- 
ing Ory LP’s on the Granz labels, this 
one brings a glimmer of sunshine. It 
sounds like the result of a happy and 
relaxed session. There are a few 
blemishes, mainly in the rhythm, but 
they are minimised by the general excel- 
lence of the front-line. Teddy Buckner, 
who seemed vulgar after Mutt Carey, 
seems brilliant after Marty Marsala. He 
keeps a reasonably tight rein on_ his 
skittish fingers and blows hot and hard 
against Ory’s old, old phrases, which 
are as beautifully played and as im- 
peccably timed as ever. Caughey 
Roberts’ phrasing is a shade too tricky 
in these surroundings, but allowances 
should be made—is a long leap from 
alto with Basie to clarinet with Ory, 
and for Roberts to have landed on his 
feet at all is accomplishment enough. He 
has a salty tone, reminiscent of the 
good Ed Hall, and the fierce attack 
necessary to compete with an_ all-in 
blower like Buckner. 

Unfortunately, the rhythm section is 
still burdened with Oden and Haggerty, 
two game but totally inadequate plod- 
ders. Neither are Haywood and Sailes 
any more than competent, and while 
men like Johnny St Cyr, Al Morgan 
and Zutty Singleton are around it seems 
a pity that their services aren’t utilised. 
They could electrify a band such as this, 
bringing to the rhvthm that tight. light, 
busy sound so essential in the production 
of good New Orleans music. 

As for the “Plavs W.C. Handy” cliché 
—it is a tvnicallv tired and obvious 
product of the gimmick mills. but at 
least we are spared the Dixieland stan- 
dards that Ory has been featuring latelv. 

In short, although this is a good 
record—the best from Orv since the 
Good Time azz LP with Alvin Alcorn 
and Lionel Reason—it could have been 
a whole lot better. 

TS. 

Teddy Buckner (tot): Kid Ory (tbn); Caughey 


Roberts (cit); Cedric Haywood (p): Jesse lohn 
Sailes (d); Frank Hagerty (gtr); Charles Oden 
(bs). 


CHARTTE PARKER 
Kim—Cosmic Rays 
(HMV 45-POP 747. 7in. single play. 6s.) 
A re-issue, these two sides are fine 
examples of Parker’s fluent, imaginative 
blowing. No need to say more. 
KB 


Parker (alt): Al Haig (p); Percy Heath (bs); 
Max Roach (d). 


ART PEPPER 


ART PEPPER PLUS ELEVEN PLAY MODERN JAZZ 
STANDARDS: 
(b) Move; (a) Groovin’ High; (a) Opus de 
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Funk; (a) Round Midnight; (b) Four Brothers; 

(a) Shaw Nuff (20 min.)—(a) Bernie’s Tune; 

(a) Walkin’ Shoes; (c) Anthropology; (a) Aire- 
gin; (c) Walkin’; (d) Donna Lee (21 min.) 
(Vogue LAC 1229. 12inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 


Although he was involved in a spate 
of activity in the studios just after his 
‘return” in 1956, Art Pepper has not 
been well served by recordings recently. 
Nevertheless, this more than makes up 
for it, and must easily be his finest 
record. Playing mostly alto, some tenor, 
and clarinet on “Anthropology,” he 
demonstrates an awareness of Charlie 
Parker, Lee Konitz and Zoot Sims, whilst 
remaining completely individual. Also, 
“Anthropology” contains the only 
modern jazz clarinet solo I have heard 
in which the clarinet sounds like a 
clarinet, and which swings, is individual, 
and has some worthwhile ideas. If Pep- 
per should decide to stick to the 
instrument, he would undoubtedly be- 
come the most (artistically) successful 
modern jazz clarinettist. 

Besides Pepper, credit must be given 
to Marty Paich for his arrangements. 
“Walkin” and “Four Brothers” both 
owe a lot to Quincy Jones and Jimmy 
Giuffre respectively, but it would be 
difficult, especially on the latter, to re- 
tain the tune without retaining the 
original arrangement. The remainder 
are modern, swinging, in keeping with 
the mood of the tunes, and not too 
complicated. Although Pepper has the 
majority of the solos, there are very 
fine trumpet solos by Jack Sheldon on 
several tracks. How Sheldon has im- 
proved! 

One of the most enjoyable and success- 
ful records to emanate from the West 
Coast in a very long time. 

MSS. 

Art Pepper alto (a), ten (b), clt (c), alto/ten 
(d), with Pete Candoli or Al Porcino, Jack 
Sheldon (tpt), Dick Nash (tbn), Bob Enevoldsen 
(v-tbn, tnr), Vince de Rosa (f-hn); Herb 
Geller or Bud Shank or Charlie Kennedy (alto); 
Bill Perkins or Ritchie Kamuca (ten); Med Flory 
(bar); Russ Freeman (p); Joe Mondragon (bs); 
Mel Lewis (d). 


OSCAR PETTIFORD 


THE JAZZ SCENE: 

Bohemia After Dark—Kamman’s A’Comin’ 

(Parlophone GEP 8789. EP. 10s. 7d.) 

Oscar Pettiford is a bass player—per- 
haps the best in the world. The way he 
leads his all star group into “Bohemia” 
is a masterpiece. They cook up some 
warmth in their up-tempo track, which 
features Gigi Gryce and Don Abney in 
good solos. Disc jockey Kamman pro- 
vides a title for the second track, a blues 
which gives Abney another chance to 
shine, followed by Gryce, Brookmeyer, 
and Ernie Royal. The most interesting 
thing, apart from the underlying 
essence of swing, is that this music un- 
expectedly harps back to mainstream 
origins in everything but the solos. It 
makes pleasant listening. 

G.L. 
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Oscar Pettiford (bs) leading Don Byrd, Ernie 
Royal (tpt); Bob Brookmeyer (tbn); Gigi Gryce 
(alt); Jerome Richardson (ten and f); Don Ab- 
ney (p); Osie Johnson (d). 12th August, 1955, 
New York. 


LLOYD PRICE 


MR. PERSONALITY SINGS THE BLUES: 
Ain’t Nobody’s Business; Please Send Me Some- 
one To Love; Kidney Stew; | Cover The Water- 
front; Talk To Me; I’ve Got The Blues And The 
Blues Got Me (114 min.)—Just To Hold My 
Hand; Sittin’ Here And Rockin’; | Don’t Need 
Nobody; Feeling Lowdown; I’m A Lonely Man; 
Down For The Count (154 min.) 

(HMV CLP 1361. I2inLP. 35s. 10d.) 

This reflects credit on no one. Price 
can’t sing the blues and the background, 
heavily overladen with strings doesn’t 
help him at all. He has a most discon- 
certing habit of suddenly singing flat, 
which may be a gimmick, but which if 
it is, is highly unpleasant. On two tracks 
“Kidney Stew” and “Don’t Need No- 
body” he is backed by his own small 
group. He sounds more at ease and the 
band rock. “Down For The Count” is 
an instrumental, featuring a good, 
jumpy alto and a noisy trumpet. 

S.T. 


JOHNNY RICHARDS 
WALK SOFTLY/RUN WILD: 
(a) Walk Softly; (a) The Way You Look Tonight; 
(b) Laura; (c) Sunday’s Child; (c) You Go To 
My Head (20 min.)—(c) Run Wild; (c) Tempest 
On The Charles; (b) Three-Cornered Cat; (c) 
Yemaya (194 min.) 


(Coral LVA 9122. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This is a highly competent but not 
particularly exciting (at least on the first 
side) session of big band jazz that is at 
times reminiscent of Stan Kenton. 

Arranger/composer Richards does not 
have quite the stature of, say, Gil Evans 
or Bill Holman but some of his writing 
is quite stimulating. The band is a 
disciplined one and what’s lacking in 
solo quality is made up by a fine 
integrated sound. 

Side one is made up of “mood num- 
bers” and is the duller of the two 
although there is a fine solo by tenor 
saxist Socolow and a delicate muted solo 
by trumpeter Collins in “Walk Softly” 
and a warm French horn solo by 
Watkins on “Laura”. 

The pace hots up on side 2 and there 
is some sizzling brass playing on “Run 
Wild,” the best track on the disc as well 
as on “Tempest,” a furiously-paced 
three-part suite. 

In a month of indifferent jazz releases 
you could do worse than lending an ear 
to this one. 

K.B. 

(a) Burt Collins, John Bello, Ray Copeland, 
Jerry Kail (tpts); Billy Byers, Jim Cleveland, Jim 
Dah! (tbns); Julius Watkins (Fr-horn); Gene 
Quill (alt); Frank Socolow (ten); Bill Slapin 
(bar, piccolo); Shelley Russell (bs-sax); Jay 
McAllister (tu); John Knapp (p); Chet Amsterdam 
(bs); Ed. Shaughnessy (d); Ted Somner (per- 
cussion ). 

(b) As for (a) except Warren Smith Jr. 
(percussion) replaces Somner. 

(c) As for (a) except Clyde Reasinger (tpt), 
replaces Bello; Dave Schildkraut (alto) replaces 
Quill and Joe Singer (Fr.-horn) replaces Watkins. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


HOWARD ROBERTS 
GOOD PICKIN’S: 

Will You Still Be Mine?; Between The Devil 
And The Deep Blue Sea; Lover Man; All The 
Things You Are 
(HMV 7EG 8550. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


Though active in musical circles on 
the West Coast, 29-years-old Howard 
Roberts is not a particularly well-known 
musician on disc. But he is an outstand- 
ingly agile guitarist with a fine sense of 
melody, rhythm and harmony. There’s 
no sensational music to be heard here— 
“there’s nothing gimmicked about this 
record,” says Roberts in the sleeve note. 
“just straight playing like you were sit- 
ting in your house and blowing for 
fun.” 

And that’s about as apt a description 
as any. Tenor saxist Bill Holman plays 
a strong solo on “Will You Still Be 
Mine?”, the best number on the track 
“(catch the guitar-tenor unison voicing in 
the opening) and there are also some 
good spots of piano playing by Pete 
Jolly. All very pleasant. _ 


SHORTY ROGERS 


CHANCES ARE IT SWINGS: 

Chances Are; No Such Luck; It’s Not For Me To 
Say; Lilac Chiffon; | Just Don’t Know; Who 
Needs You (184 min.)—Everybody Loves A 
Lover; Come To Me; My Very Good Friend In 
The Looking Glass; You Know How It Is; A 
Very Special Love; Teacher, Teacher (19 min.) 


(RCA RD 27149. 12inLP. 35s. 9d}.) 


Fairly successful big bard modern 
iazz, played with spirit but not much 
imagination. The soloists are good 
enough without being outstanding and 
the arrangements are clever but never 
exciting. 

All the material is written by arranger 
Robert Allen, and whilst some of the 
tunes are listenable, most of them are 
too easily forgettable. 

The sleeve gives us exactly no infor- 
mation at all, either as to dates or 
personnel, or ‘anything else much for 
that matter. 

S.T. 


SHORTY ROGERS 


SHORTY ROGERS MEETS TARZAN: 

The Elephants Wail; Los Barbaros; Paradise Found; 

Tarzan Is Trapped; Los Primitivos; Oomgawa (17 
min. )—Tarzanic Suite (18 min.) 
(MGM C820. I2inLP. 34s. 

The sleeve notes, in the course of an 
ill-conceived diatribe on the origins of 
jazz from the African jungle, assert that: 
“film producer Al Zimbalist dared to 
combine the wild Afro-Cuban music 
with the modern school of jazz and run 
this type of music through a motion 
picture.” 

With titles such as “Elephants Wail” 
and “Oomgawa” this is one of the most 
pretentious albums of musical nonsense 
that I have heard for some time. But 
anything for a gimmick, and I doubt if 
those who go to see “Tarzan The Ape 
Man” will care much about the musical 
background anyway. 

The usual bunch of West Coasters 
contributed to this session (these are not 
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the actual sound tracks) and the em- 
phasis is definitely on rhythm. To be 
fair, some of the percussion is effective 
and exciting and there is no doubt that 
this album has some novelty appeal. 

Shorty Rogers, Al Porcino, Buddy Childers, Don 
Fagerquist, Ollie Mitchell (tpts); Harry Betts, 
Frank Rosolino, Bob Enevoldsen, Marshall Cram 
(tbns); Bud Shank, Bill Perkins, Bob Cooper, Bill 
Holman, Chuck Gentry, Bill Hood (saxes); Frank 
Capp, Modesto Duran, Carlos Rosario, Chico 
Guerrero, Chach Gonzalez (drums); Pete Jolly 
(p); Joe Mondragon, Buddy Clark (bs); Shorty 
Rogers (leader and arr.). 


GEORGE RUSSELL 
NEW YORK, N.Y.: 
(a) Manhattan; (b) Big City Blues (22 min.)— 
(c) Manhattan-Rico; (d) East Side Medley 
(Autumn In New York; How About You); (e) 
A Helluva Town (20 min.) 

(Brunswick LAT 8333. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 

This album has been hailed, in some 
quarters, as a milestone in jazz, a new 
conception of jazz presentation, and so 
on. It turns out to be a moderately in- 
teresting but thought-provoking exercise 
in modern jazz writing and playing, to 
which has been attached an affected 
narration spoken by Jon Hendricks. 
This sort of thing is tolerable for the 
first couple of playings, but after that 
you want to skip the dialogue and get 
on with the music, which isn’t in the 
least pretentious. 

Russell himself is probably one of 
the most interesting and versatile of to- 
day’s more cultured jazz writers. He is 
best known for his thesis on_ the 
“Lydian Concept of Tonal Organisa- 
tion” which roughly means the adoption 
of flatted fourths in the otherwise nor- 
mal major scale. 

The orchestra plays extremely well 
and is very simpatico to Russell’s music, 
particularly in “Manhattan” and “Big 
City Blues”. The latter is, of course, a 
original and not the old pop song of 
the same title. It is also interesting to 
find Russell writing an acknowledge- 
ment of the recent Puerto-Rican invasion 
of New York, which combines modern 
jazz tones with native Puerto-Rican 
rhythms. The medley is well arranged, 
with good Bill Evans piano, but 
“Helluva Town” is spoilt by too much 
drumming. Where does Russell think 
New York is—in the middle of the 
jungle? Well, maybe he is right at that! 
Recommended for the writing and 
orranging. P.T. 

(a) Art Farmer, Doc Severinsen, Ernie Royal 
(tpts); Bob Brookmeyer, Frank Rehak, Tom 
Mitchell (tbns); Hal McKusick, John Coltrane, 
Sol Schlinger (reeds); Charlie Persip (d); Barry 
Galbraith (g); Bill Evans (p); Mile Hinton (bs). 

(b) Farmer, Joe Wilder, Joe Ferrante (tpt); 
Tbns same as (a); Phil Woods, McKusick, Benny 
Golson, Slinger (reeds); Rhythm section same 
as (a). 

(d) Same as (b). 

(e) Farmer, Wilder, Royal (tpts); Brookmeyer, 
Jim Cleveland, Mitchell (tbns); Woods, McKusick, 
Al Cohn, Gene Allen (reeds); Max Roach (d); 
George Duvivier (bs); Evans (p); Galbraith (g). 

(c) Brass and reeds as for (e). Don Lamond 
(d); Duvivier (bs); Evans (p); Galbraith (g); 
Al Epstein (bongoes); George Russell (chromatic 
drums). 

Sleeve lists order of soloists on all tracks. 
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CECIL SCOTT 


CFCIL SCOTT & HIS WASHBOARD BAND/ 
CHRIS BARBER PRESENTS 
HARLEM WASHBOARD: 


Royal Garden Blues; Prune Juice Blues; Perdido; 
Picase Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gone*; 
‘Xx’ Marks The Spot (20 min.)—In A Corner; 
Sheik OF Arabyt; Cecil’s Groove; Sweet Georgia 
Brown (19 min.) 
(Columbia 33SX 1232. 1I2inLP. 34s. 1id.) 


Like those records Spike Hughes 
made with his Negro Band back in 
1933, this must have been the realisa- 
tion of a long felt ambition. Chris has 
always been a fervent admirer of the 
Clarence Williams Washboard Band, 
and to be albe to recreate that sound 
with some of the original players in 
attendance must have given him a big 
kick. Except for a certain stolidness of 
the washboard rhythm, the whole thing 
comes off remarkably well. Chris was 
clever enough to pick a fine pianist and 
an excellent bass player, and the front 
line duo acquit themselves very well. 
Ed Allen plays a nice, clean lead and 
solos with commendable warmth, par- 
ticularly when playing muted (“Prune 
Juice”, “Sheik’’). Scott’s tenor playing 
is fine, right in the old Colman Hawkins 
tradition, with a large broad tone and 
splendid ideas. His clarinet is a little too 
spikey, but he is evidently a fine jazz 
musician. Lastly, let us not forget the 
excellent Mr. Frye, whose solos are 
models of good jazz piano playing and 
who holds the whole band together in 
expert fashion. On some of the tracks 
a trombonist is included, but it is per- 
haps better to leave his praises unsung. 

S.T. 

(a) Cecil Scott (clt/ten/voc ont); Ed Allen 
(tpt); Don Frye (p/voc on*); Leonard Gaskin 
(bs); Floyd Casey (wsbd). 


(b) Same with T-Bone Jefferson (tbn) added. 
New York, 1959. 


ARCHIE SEMPLE 


JAZZ FOR LOVERS: 

Vil Be Seeing You; What’ll | Do?; Deep Sleep; 

Back In Your Own Backyard; My Foolish Heart; 

Poor Butterfly (22 min.)—Lullaby Of The Leaves; 

She’s Funny That Way; Blues For Mesners; The 

One | Love Belongs To Somebody Else; They 
Didn’t Believe Me; Confessin’ (21 min.) 
(Columbia 33S) 1240. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is very pleasant, but never 
exciting. Jazz for young lovers it may 
be, but I'll wager it wouldn’t do much 
to raise their pulse rate. Semple plays 
everything in perfect taste. His Pee 
Wee Russell-like tone and vibrato is 
essentially a jazz voice, but he sounds 
here as if he were playing under orders 
to keep it down. Fred Hunt’s accom- 
paniment is first class; in fact it is from 
him, particularly in his solos, that we 
hear most of the real jazz. Fallon is as 
usual extremely dependable. 

A better’ title for this record would 
have been “Simple Semple”. 

S.T. 


Archie Semple (cit); Fred Hunt (p); Jack 
Fallon (bs). 27-28/1/60. 


PAUL SMITH 


THE BIG MEN: 
The Big Men; Theme For Theda; Suze Blues; 
Yesterdays; Tea For Two min. )—’S Wonder- 
ful; It Never Entered My Mind; Cheek To Cheek; 
Who’s Afraid Of The Big Bad Wolf—Parts 1 & 2 
(224 min.) 

(HMV CLP 1356. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

The title of this album obviously’ 
refers to the physical attributes of the 
musicians concerned, and not to the jazz 
prowess displayed. Most of the music is 
indeterminate, clever-clever stuff de- 
signed to catch the ear of the uninitiated 
and those vaguely interested in the jazz 
sound. 

The standards and the blues produced 
here are efficiently played, the playing 
of Vinnegar and Levey being particu- 
larly good, but the whole thing makes 
no new contribution to jazz at all. 
Smith’s piano playing is at times 
humorous, but he swings but little and 
never exhibits any true feeling for the 
music. It is mainly smart-alec stuff, 
cleverly conceived and executed, but en- 
tirely lacking in creative challenge. 


Paul Smith (p); Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Stan 
Levey (d). 


MUGGSY SPANIER 


MUGGSY SPANIER & HIS DIXIELAND BAND: 
(a) Alabama Jubilee; (b) South—(c) Blue Room; 
(c) Lazy Piano Man 
(Mercury ZEP 10077. EP. 12s. 34d.) 

These four tracks, previously issued 
a few years back, were recorded at a 
time when Muggsy was playing at Childs 
restaurant in New York’s Times Square 
with the fluctuating personnel 
represented here. 

This is good, boisterous Dixieland, 
but it lacks both the quality and subt- 
lety of his earlier work with the Rag- 
timers. The edges are rough and the 
boys just bash their way through the 
numbers in familiar style. The exception 
is “Lazy Piano Man”, a nice blues 
featuring Floyd Bean, its composer, and 
some typical muted trumpet from 
Muggsy. Other points of interest are 
Darnell Howard’s expressive clarinet 
playing and the presence on “South” 
and “Blue Room” of British trombone 
player Ralph Hutchinson. 

P.T. 

(a) Muggsy Spanier (cor); Harry Graves (tbn); 
Darnell Howard (cit); ‘Floyd Bean (p); Charles 
“*Truck’’ Parham (bs); Don Chester (d). 10/8/50. 

(b) As (a) except Ralph Hutchinson replaces 
Graves (tbn); Barrett Deems replaces Chester 
(d). 28/5/52. 

(c) As (b) except George Burneys replaces 


Hutchinson (tbn); Sydney Catlett replaces Deems_ 
(d). 27/3/50. 


THE SQUADCATS 


RONNIE ALDRICH & THE SQUADCATS/ 
ALL TIME HITS OF JAZZ: 

(a) South Rampart Street Parade; (b) Petite 
Fleur; (b) Royal Garden Blues; (b) Royal Gar- 
den Blues; (a) St. Louis Blues; (c) High Society; 
(b) Darktown Strutters Ball (18 min.)—(a) At 
The jazz Band Ball; (b) Honeysuckle Rose; (a) 
After You’ve Gone; (a) Dippermouth Blues; (b) 
Basin St. Blues; (c) I’ve Found A New Baby 

(19 min.) 
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(Ace of Clubs ACL 1020. 12inLP.. 21s.) 


If there is a place for bright but mean- 
ingless formula Dixieland then the 
Squadcats are contenders. They go 
through all the motions—rips, slurs, 
woodblocks, Will Bradley phrases— 
usually associated by dance - band 
musicians with an idiom that is half- 
alien to them. What results is dated and 
insignificant, but harmless enough. The 
only outstanding feature is the clean, 
loosely-phrased trumpet playing. 


(a) Bernie Sharpe (tpt); Ralph Jenner (tbn); 
Cliff Townshend (cit); Ted White (ten); Ronnie 
Aldrich (p); Ike Isaacs (g); Ronnie Seabrook 
(bs); Derek Hogg (d). 

(b) Eddie Taylor replaces Hogg. 

(c) Freddy Potter replaces Taylor. 


DAKOTA STATON 


MORE THAN THE MOST: 

September In The Rain; Walkin’ By The River; 
East Of The Sun; | Could Make You Care; It’s 
You Or No One; High On A Windy Hill (14 
min.)—My Heart Beats Like A Hammer; The 
Crazy Things We Do; Some Days It’s Monday; 
The Song Is Ended; Good-Bye; Love Walked In 

(164 min.) 


(Capitol ST 1325. 12inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


Miss Staton drifts happily through 
this good collection of songs, showing 
off her highly polished style, with 
expert backing from a good studio group 
got together under the baton of Sid 
Feller. There are good spots of tenor, 
alto and trumpet to be heard and it is 
a great pity Capitol never bother to list 
personnels on their sleeves. 

Although this is very pleasant, there 
is a strange coldness and sameness about 
this artist’s work, which points to too 
little real feeling for the music. Funnily 
enough, it’s a blues (“Some Days It’s 
Mondays”) which is the most pleasing 
of these tracks. 

S.T. 


ART TATUM 


THE ART TATUM DISCOVERIES—VOL. |}: 
Begin The Beguine; Someone To Watch Over Me; 
Body And Soul; Willow Weep For Me; Too Mar- 
vellous For Words; Danny Boy min. )— 
Tenderly; Ill Never Be The Same; You Took 
Advantage Of Me; Yesterdays; I’ll Never Be The 
Same; Without A Song; Little Man You've Had 
(173 min.) 


A Busy Day 
(Top Rank 35/067. I2inLP. 35s. Od.) 


These unaccompanied piano pieces by 
the acknowledged master of keyboard 
jazz throw new light on Art’s work. In 
the past I have heard many of his 
studio-made records, but never before 
have I heard what turns out to be an 
“after hours” session, where he was 
playing for friends. In this setting he 
seems to be more whimsical, less pre- 
dictable, and on occasion (dare I say it?) 
even slightly careless and _ inaccurate. 
Don’t run away with the idea that this 
is a sloppily played selection: it is 
emphatically not, but he obviously was 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


playing for fun, even experimenting, and 
the odd slipped harmony is not 
disastrous. 

The pieces are mainly taken from 
Tatum’s standard repertoire, but I do 
not recall having heard before his 
versions of “Without A Song” and 
“Little Man”. My high spot is a scintil- 
lating version of “You Took Advan- 
tage”, one of his really great solos, 
whilst his recapitulation of many earlier 
thoughts on “Body And Soul’ leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is now nearly 
four years since Art died, working out 
on the West Coast in 1956, where this 
recording was made. Those years have 
done nothing to diminish his stature as 
the leader of the piano world in my 
eyes. No one man has yet surpassed 
all the qualities he combined—the 
relaxed swing, the technical grace, and 
the superbly formulated harmonic 
approach he employed so effectively. 

The recording is good for a home- 
made effort, but not brilliant, being in- 
clined to wooliness. The editing seems 
to have been done with skill and com- 
mon sense, and I look forward eagerly 
to the appearance of Vol. 2. i 


BILLY TAYLOR 
TAYLOR MADE PIANO: 
Squeeze Me; (b) Feeling Frisky; (c) 
Whoopee; (c) Titoro; (c) Moonlight 
Time; (c) Cu-blu (163 min.)—(a) I'm 
Beginning To See The Light; (2) All The Things 
You Are; (2) Lady Bird (194 min.) 

(Vogue LAE 12192. 12inLP. 36s. 53d.) 

Billy Taylor has been making records 
for long enough now to know what good 
piano should sound like. He got his 
Batchelor of Music degree in 1942, 
worked “The Street” in New York 
during its heyday, was around when 
Tatum and Garner and the young bop 
boys were just starting to carve it up, 
and made Don Redman’s European tour 
in 1956. He has a surprisingly open 
style, with influences equally culled from 
Tatum, Powell, and a smack of Garner. 
If the end product lies nearer to Peter- 
son than anyone else, it is because he 
makes use of a similar technicue; he is 
also over-fond of that peculiar mid- 
tempo which seems to bring out all that 
is worst in a pianist. 

Don’t think for a moment that this is 
a bad record—it’s not! There are few 
dull moments, and most of them are 
brought about by the guitarists on the 
(b) and (c) tracks. The (a) tracks have 
the greatest excitement for me, with 
Mingus’ bass swinging out like nobody’s 
business, Foster battling to do justice to 
this inspired duet between piano and 
bass. The live recording (Storyville Club, 
Boston) is not up to the quality of the 
other tracks. but the music is the best. 

“Light” stands out as top quality, 
“Frisky” and “Titoro” run it close for 
second place. having the advantage of 
studio recording. Some plav has been 
made of the fact that Zoot Sims works 


the maraccas on the (b) tracks, where 
Earl May and Jo Jones are the hub of 
the more than adequate rhythm section. 
Cast your minds back to the years 
1951/52, and you will know what a pity 
it is that this record was not issued 
when it was made, instead of eight years 
later. 
GLL. 

(a) Billy Taylor (p); Charlie Mingus (bs); 
Marquis Foster (d). Storyville Club, Boston, Aut- 
umn, 1952. 

(b) Taylor (p); Mundell Lowe (g); Earl May 
(bs); Zoot Sims (maraccas); Frank Colon (conga 
d); Jo Jones (d). New York, Ist Nov., 1951. 

(c) Taylor (p); Chuck Wayne (g); May (bs); 
Colon (conga d); Manny Oquendo (bongos/mar- 
accas); Charlie Smith (d). Sew York, 2nd May, 
1952. 


TROMBONES INC., CHICO 
HAMILTON, ETC. 

THE COOL SCENE: 

(a) Dues Blues; (b) | Love Paris; (c) The D.A.’s 
Man; (d) Deserted Harem; (e) It’s A Lonesome 
Old Town; (f) Improvisation (19 min.)—(g) 
Manteca; (h) Invitation; (1) The Stu Bailey 
Blues; (j) Come Rain Or Come Shine; (k) Potts- 
ville, U.S.A.; (a) It’s All Right With Me (20 

i 


min. 
(Warner Brothers WC 8005. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 

This is the first record from the 
Warner Brothers label to be issued here. 
It would be difficult for them to have 
made a undistinguished start. 
Apart from the Chico Hamilton track, 
which features some reasonable alto 
plaving, the only groups which are 
likely to be of interest to readers of this 
magazine are the Trombones Inc.. and 
the Marty Paich tracks. Even the latter 
would barely be within the jazz idiom 
were it not for some pleasing clarinet 
(Art Pepper?). The two tracks by Trom- 
bones Inc.. have solos by Bennie Green 
(“Dues Blues”) and Bob Brookmever 
(“It’s All Right With Me”), as well other 
less easily distinguishable players. The 
remainder of the groups are best forgot- 
ten, though the track by The Signatures 
vocal group cannot be Jeft unmentioned 
—it is quite the worst I have heard in 
several years. 

The quality of the recording also 
leaves much to be desired: there is a 
lot of surface hiss, and the bass fre- 
auencies are  under-recorded. The 
liner note gives no personnels. 

MSS. 

(a) Trombones, Inc. (b) Marty Paich Orch, 
(c) Frank Comstock Orch. (4d) Don Ralke Orch. 
(e) The Smart Set. (f) Marty Wilson Orch. (g) 


Guitars Inc. (h) Warren Rarker Orch. (1) The 
Signatures. (j) Chico Hamilton Quintet. 


JOE TURNER 
Honey Hush—Tomorrow Night 


(London 45-HLE 9055. 45 s.p. 6s. 4d.) 


The voice vou can barely hear 
belongs to Joe Turner, shouting banali- 
ties at you across the Grand Canyon; 
and the company responsible for 
frittering away the talent of the greatest 
of all city blues singers is Atlantic, a 
usually responsible jazz label. Not that 
all of Joe’s rock records have been bad 
—they haven’t—but one has only to 
hear his magnificent Savoy albums to 
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realise just how much is being wasted. 
His treatment of the ballad “ Tomorrow 
Night” is as pathetnc as Johnny Mathis 
trying to sing country blues. 

The Boss, it seems, has become the 
lackey of the a & r men. ou 


THE WEAVERS 
TRAVELLING WITH THE WEAVERS: 

1 Never Will Marry; You Made Me A Pallet On 
The Floor; Eddystone Light—State of Arkansas; 
Gotta Travel On 
(Top Rank JKP 2005. EP. 12s. 34d.) 
Erie Canal; Sinner Man; Bury Me—Twelve Gates 
To The City; The Keeper; Kum Bachura 
(Top Rank JKP 2006. EP. 12s. 34d.) 

Anyone who saw the Weavers at 
London’s Festival Hall last year will 
know what a fine group they are, with 
their own special way with almost any 
song. Curiously, none of the individual 
voices has much distinction, with the 
one exception of burly Lee Hays, who 
does his own native speciality “ State Of 
Arkansas” as well as we might expect. 
Pete Seeger, since replaced by Erik 
Darling, is present on three of the 
tracks. Such is the strength of the 
group, that his going has in no way 
diminished their performance. 

Tracks most likely to be of interest 
to readers include the swinging “ Pallet 
On The Floor” and “Travel On,” the 
gospel-flavoured “Sinner Man” and 
“ Bury Me,” and “ Arkansas” for Hays’ 
wonderful timing and the song’s own 
antique humour. 


GB. 
Lee Hays, Ronnie Gilbert, Fred Hellerman, Erik 
Darling or Pete Seeger. 


JOE WILLIAMS 

JOE WILLIAMS SINGS ABOUT YOU: 

1 Was Telling Her About You; You’re Mine, You; 
Poor You; If §! Should Lose You; The Very 
Thought Of You; You Are Too Beautiful (17; 
min. )—The Girl In My Dreams Tries To Look 
Like You; | Can’t Resist You; You’re A Sweet- 
heart; With Every Breath | Take; When Did You 
Leave Heaven; | Only Have Eyes For You 


(174 min.) 

(Columbia SCX3308. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

There is little to say about Joe 
Williams, whom most of you will have 
heard on one or another of his visits to 
this country with Basie. I have often 
suspected that his pitch was doubtful 
and I was not surprised to find my sus- 
picions confirmed in certain tracks on 
this record. Apart from that, I miss the 
robust attack which he puts into his 
Basie appearances. I agree that the string 
backing gives little encouragement to 
anyone to stand up and shout, but that 
is his medium, not crooning dreamy 
nonsenses_ like these. There are 
occasional wisps of music from Ben 
Webster, Harry Edison, and Hank 
Jones, but not enough to set the whole 
thing swinging. 

This is a disappointing record—so 
much more could have been done by the 
available talent. Must we have everyone 
who has ever aspired to sing or blow a 
note of jazz rushed into a studio and 
surrounded by strings? 

G.L. 


Joe Williams (voc); Jimmy Jones leading Hank 
Jones (p); Freddie Greene (g); Mile Hinton 
(bs); Don Lamond (d); Harry Edison (tpt); Ben 
Webster (ten); and string orchestra. 14-15-16th 
July, 1959. 
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RECENT 
AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Mose Allison—Baby, Please Don’t Go/Deed | Do 
COLUMBIA 41717 
Cat Anderson—ELLINGTONIA: Between Some 
Place, Goin’ No Place/Flower Is A Lovesome 
Thing/ Mexican Bandit/Loveliness/Accentuate/ 
Chelsea Bridge/Summertime/Like, Dig 
WYNNE 107 
Pete Brown—FROM THE HEART: Cherokee/Some- 
times I'm Happy/Body and Soul/Avalon/But Not 
For Me/Leslie’s Blues/iIt All Depends On You/ 
Trouble In Mind (S&M VERVE 8365 
Dave Brubeck—THE RIDDLE (12inLP., details not 
known) COLUMBIA CL 1454 
Cab Calloway—H!I DE Hi DE HO: Minnie The 
Moocher/Kickin’ The Gong Around/St. James 
Infirmary/Hi De Hi Man/etc. (S&M) 
RCA VICTOR 2021 
Ornette Coleman—CHANGE OF THE CENTURY 
(Coleman, alto; Don Cherry, tpt; Charlie Haden, 
bs; Billy Higgins, d.): Ramblin’/Una Muy 
vonitas etc. ATLANTIC 1327 
Nat Core/Stan Kenton—Steady/My Love 
CAPITOL 4393 
Panama Francis—THE BEAT BEHIND THE MILL- 
JON SELLERS (12inLP., details not known) 
(S&M) ABC-PARAMOUNT ABC-333 
Jerry Fuller Sextet—CLARINET PORTRAIT: I'm 
Getting Sentimental Over You/That’s A Plenty/ 
Minor Epic/On Green Dolphin St./Judy/Some- 
body Loves Me/Making Whoopee/Raz-ma-taz/ 
Benny's Ideal/Georgia On My Mind 
ANDEX 3008 
Erroll Garner—THE ONE AND ONLY: Once In 
A While/Rose Room/Them There Eyes/etc. 
COLUMBIA C 1452 
Walt Gifford’s New Yorkers—( Gifford, d; Johnny 
Windhurst, tpt; Ed Hubble, tbn; Bob Mitchell, 
clt; Dick Carey, p): That's A Plenty/Jazz Band 
Ball/etc. DELMAR DL 206 
Woody Herman—BIG NEW HERD AT THE 
MONTEREY JAZZ FESTIVAL: Like Some Blues, 
Man/Four Brothers/Skylark/etc. 
ATLANTIC 1328 
Helen Humes—Among My Souvenirs/You Can De- 
pend On Me/Trouble In Mind/Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
/Stardust/Bill Bailey/When | Grow Too Old 
To Dream/Good Man Is Hard To Find/Bill/ 
Tain’t Nobody's Business/I Got It Bad And 
That Ain't Good/When The Saints Go Marching 
In CONTEMPORARY 3571 
Willis Jackson—COOL ‘GATOR (Jackson, ten; 
Bill Jennings, gtr; Jack McDuff, org; Alvin John- 
son, d; Milt Hinton, Wendell Marshall or 
Tommy Potter, bs; Buck Clark, cga on first 
track): Keep On Blowin/How Deep Is The 
Ocean?/On The Sunny Side Of The Street/ 
Blue Strollin'/The Man | Love/A Smooth One 
(M) PRESTIGE 7172 
Wynton Kelley—KELLEY GREAT (Kelley, p; Lee 
Morgan, tpt; Wayne Shorter, alto; Paul Cham- 
bers, bs; Philly Joe Jones, d): Wrinkles/Mamma 
G/June Night/What Know/Sydney 
VEE JAY LP 1016 
George Lewis—BLUES FROM THE BAYOU: Pan- 
ama/Memphis Blues/Salty Dog/Second Line/ 
Beale St. Blues/Yes Yes In Your Eyes/Louis- 
Joys (S&M) VERVE 1019 
les McCann—Th 


y Can't Take That Away From 

Me/Little Girl Casper 
WORLD PACIFIC 820 
MUCHO COLOR! (with Candoli, Freeman, Pepper, 
Perkins): 


Flores, Costanza, Pacheko, Tucker, 


Autumn Leaves/Mambo De La Pinta/I'll Re- 
member April/Vaya Hombre Vaya/! Love You/ 
Mambo Jumbo/Old Devil Moon/Pernod/That 
Old Black Magic (S&M) ANDEX 3002 
Cecil Payne—BARITONE SAX: This Time The 
Dream’s On Me/How Deep Is The Ocean?/ 
Chessman’s Delight/Arnetta/Saucer Eyes/Man Of 
Moods/Bringing Up Father/Groovin’ High 
SAVOY 12147 
Wally Rose—RAGTIME CLASSICS: Top Liner Rag/ 
Gladiolus Rag/Red Pepper Rag/Frog Legs Rag/ 
Springtime Rag/Pineapple Rag/Cascades Rag/ 
Harlem Rag/Pearls/Euphonic Sounds/King Por- 
ter Stomp/Easy Winner GT) 12034 
Bud Shank—FLUE ‘N’ ALTO: Jubilation/Bag Of 
Blues/Nature Boy/Do Nothin’ Till You Hear 
From Me/Night In Tunisia/Polka Dots And 
Moonbeams/Jive At Five/Nocturne For Flute/ 
Walkin’ WORLD 1286 
STREET SWINGERS (Jordan, Heath, Blakey): Fore- 
cast/Sultry Eve/They Can’t Take That Away 
From Me/Night in  Tunisia/Summertime— 
(Jordan, Heath, Blakey, Payne, Bert Quintet): 
Flight To Jordan/Two Loves/Cu-ba/Yesterdays/ 
Scotch Blues AVOY 12149 
Jack Teagarden—JAZZ MAVERICK: High Society/ 
Tin Roof Blues/Aunt Hagar’s Country Home/etc. 
ROULETTE R 25119 
Teddy Wilson—AND THEN THEY WROTE (Wil- 
son, p; Major Holley, bs; Bert Dahlander, d): 
King Porter Stomp/If | Could Be With You/ 
Honeysuckle Rose/Sophisticated Lady/Rosetta/ 
One O'Clock Jump/Sunny Morning/Round About 
Midnight/Artistry In Rhythm/Lullaby of Bird- 
land/Misty/The Duke (S&M) COLUMBIA 1442 
Sarah Vaughan—DREAMY: I'll Be Seeing You/ 
Crazy, He Calls Me/Stormy Weather/Hands 
Across The Table/etc. ROULETTE R 52046 
Sarah Vaughan—THE DIVINE (with Hal Mooney 
orch.): Imagination/It’s Love/That’s Not The 
Kind Of Love | Want/Please Mr. Brown (S&M) 
MERCURY 60255 


LATE ADDITIONS : 
B. The Jericho Road/Come On 
WORLD WIDE 5001! 
on ye DE HI (12 inch LP—S&M) 
RCA VICTOR LPM-2021 
Ray Charles—Sticks & Stones/Worried Life Blues 
ABG-PARAMOUNT 10118 
Ray Charles—iN PERSON (from a live perform- 
ance at Herndon Stadium, Atlanta): What'd | 
Say/Drown In My Own Tears/etc. 
ATLANTIC 8039 
The Coasters—Stewball/Wake Me, Shake Me 
ATCO 6168 
Rev. J. C. Crawford—God's Blank Check/She Will 
Tell On You GOSPEL 1038 
The Famous Caravans—it's My Plan/Mercy, Lord 
GOSPEL 1039 
Kenny Dorham—THE ARRIVAL OF KENNY DOR. 
HAM (Dorham, tpt; Tommy Flanagan, p; Charlie 
Davis, bari; Butch Warren, bs; Buddy Enlow, 
d.): Stage West/Butch’s Blues/I'm An Old 


Cowhand /Stella by Starlight JARO 5007 
Al Garner—Leavin' Tennessee/Baby Come Back 
Home EXCELLO 9003 


Dizzy Gillespie—THEME FROM FORMULA 409 
(no details) VERVE 10213 

Frankie Ford—What's Going On! /Chinatown 
ACE 592 
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Roscoe»Gordon—The Dilly Bop/ You'll Never Know 
DUKE 320 

Charlie Gracie—The Race/I Look For You 
ROULETTE 4255 
Guitar Dave—Zoro parts | and 2 (‘‘funky 
Southern blues . . . down-home guitars and 

harmonicas featured.'’—Billboard 

CENTRAL 291 
Joe Hinton—if You Love Me/Thousand Cups of 


Happiness BACK BEAT 532 
Miss LaVell—You're The Most/Stolen Love 
DUKE 322 


Furry Lewis (recorded by Sam Charters—12inLP.) 
FOLKWAYS FS 8323 
Little Willie John—Heartbreak/Do You Love Me? 
KING 5356 

Little Milton—My Baby Pleases Me/Dead Love 
BOBBIN 120 
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Buddy Lucas and Bobby Dino—You Rock Me, 
Jean/Walked Away From Me 
RIDGECREST 1203 
Memphis Slim—Slim's Blues/The Comeback 


VEE JAY 1324 
Roy Milton—Bless Your Heart/Early In The Morn- 
ing WARWICK 549 


Kid Ory—DANCE WITH KID ORY (details not 
known) (M&S) VERVE MGV 1022 
Jimmy Rodgers—MY ROUGH & ROWDY WAYS: 
Blue Yodel No. 1/Southern Cannonball/The 
Brakeman’s Blues/etc. RCA VICTOR LPM 2112 
The Shockley Singers—Tell It To The People/ 


Deliver Me WORLD WIDE 5002 
The Statutes—Keep The Hall Light Burning /Blue 
Velvet LIBERTY 55245 


The Swanee Quintet—When Jesus Comes/Lay This 
Body Down NASHBORO 667 
Terry and Brownie McGhee—CLOSER 
WALK WITH THEE (S&M) FANTASY 3296 
The Trumpets of Joy—i'm Going To The New 
Jerusalem/He's Coming Again 
NASHBORO 668 
The Vibrations—Love Me Like You Should/So 
Blue CHECKER 954 
Robert Pete Williams, Hogman Maxey, Guitar 
Welch—ANGOLA PRISONERS’ BLUES (12inLP. 
M) FOLK-LYRIC FL-3 


BLUES AND FOLK: 


Levinsky Allen—Couldn’t Be Done/Layed Off 
VITAL 321 
Mildred Anderson—Connections/Person to Person 
BLUESVILLE 804 

James Brown—You've Got The Power/Think 
FEDERAL 12370 
Lattimore Brown—Iit Hurts Me So/Got Plenty of 


Troubles ZIO 9005 
Nature Boy Brown—Strictly Gone/House Party 
Groove B & F 1341 


Pat Cain—My Baby Left Me/Memories 
MEMORIES 738 
Ray Charles—THE GENIUS HITS THE ROAD (de. 
tails not known, S&M) 
ABC-PARAMOUNT ABC-335 


Chubby Checker—The Twist/Toot 
PARKWAY 811 
James Cleveland—Just Like He Said/He/s Alright 
With Me SAVOY 4141 
Bill Doggett—The Slush/Buttered Popcorn 
KING 4319 
Freddie Fender—Wasted Days, Wasted Nights/ 
Can't Remember When | Didn't Love You 
(‘‘good down-home side with N.O. rhythm 
sound’’—Billboard ) IMPERIAL 5670 
The Five Blind Boys—All Over Me/Somebody’s 
Mother VEE-JAY 526 
Lavern Fosgate—Mojo Masquerade/You Gonna 
Wake Up Screamin’ The Blues BEACON 1448 
Roscoe Gordon—What You Do To Me/Surely | 
Love You VEE-JAY 348 
Carl Greenstreet—Hey Mamma/Train, Oh Train 
ACE 594 
Buddy Guy—Broken Hearted Blues/Slop Around 
CHESS 1759 
The Highway QC’S—Jesus, I’m Waiting/We’'re 
Working Hard VEE-JAY 8876 
John Lee Hooker—Solid Sender/No Shoes 
VEE-JAY 349 
Sir John Lee Hooker—Crazy About That Walk/ 
We're All God's Chillun FORTUNE 855 
Felton Jarvis—Dimples/Little Wheel (‘‘Deep 
South delivery . . . hca and gtrs.’’—Billboard ) 
THUNDER 1030 
“Little Willie John—IN ACTION: (reissues of 
singles, including ‘‘Leave My Kitten Alone’’) 


(M) KING 691 

Bill Johnson—Bad Times Ahead/Bobaloo 
SUN 399 
Lonnie Johnson—You Don't Move Me/Don’t Ever 
Love BLUESVILLE 806 

. Eddie King—Shakin’ Inside/Love You, Baby 

j.0.B. 1122 
B. B. King—l!'ve Got A Right To Love My Baby/ 
rev. unknown KENT 334 
Lawrence Shaul—Hey Little Mamma/Tutti Frutti 
REED 1049 


Stanley Brothers—COUNTRY FAVOURITES: Old 
Rattlers/Sweeter Than The Flowers/Shenandoah 
Waltz/etc. KING 690 


‘IF YOU'RE VISITING oR| 
PASSING THROUGH PARIS 
ALL RECORD COLLECTORS 
WILL SAVE TIME BY FIRST 
CALLING AT THE 


“TREASURY OF JAZZ” 
8, RUE ALBERT LAURENT, 
CHATILLON, 

S/S BAGNEUX, (SEINE) 

10 mins. from Porte d’Orleans. 
Bus 194 


Biggest Stocks of Jazz | 
LPs/EPs/78s IN FRANCE. 


IF IN DOUBT, ’PHONE US 
AT PELLETON 11-72. 


| 


| WE SPEAK ENGLISH. | 


Stanley Brothers, Bill Clifton, Jim Eanes, etc.— 
THE BLUEGRASS SPECIAL (‘‘sixteen selections 
featuring five-string banjo’’—Billboard ) 

STARDAY SLP 115 

Tasso the Great—Ebony After Midnight/My 

Sympathy (‘‘for fans of the old blues sides.”’— 


Billboard) B&F 1338 
Junior Wells—Little By Little/rev. unknown 
PASSION 4011 


Wings Over Jordan—THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
SPIRITUAL SINGERS (12inLP., S&M) 
ABC-PARAMOUNT ABC-338 


Helen Woodrow—I Got Someone part | and 2 
(‘thigh religious passion . . . backing by guitars” 
—Billboard ) CENTRAL 29) 


Memphis Slim 
Lightnin’ Hopkins 
James P. Johnson 
Snooks Eaglin 


Great News for Jazz, Folk and Blues Collectors ! ! 


COLLET’S RECORD SHOP IS IMPORTING 
THE ENTIRE FOLKWAYS CATALOGUE 


Seven hundred of the finest Folk, Blues and Jazz Performances 


Leadbelly 

Big Bill Broonzy 
Sonny Terry 
Brownie McGhee 


SEND FOR OUR LIST NOW 


LONDON 


Woody Guthrie 

Pete Seeger 

Earl Scruggs 
Langston Hughes | 


COLLET’S RECORD SHOP 


70 NEW OXFORD STREET 
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BEEN HERE AND GONE 


Dear Sir, 


On visiting my local record 


shop 
recently, I learned with dismay that 
several of my LP and EP requirements 
on the Philips and EMI labels had been 
deleted and were consequently unobtain- 


able. Among them were such albums 
as Basie Plays Hefti, The Didactic Mr. 
Wilson, Buck Clayton’s All the Cats 
Join In, the Hampton-Tatum-Rich Trio, 
the Eddie Condon/Rampart Street 
Paraders Jam Session Coast to Coast 
and items by Getz, Eldridge, Goodman 
and Lyttelgon. 

In the past, one could always rely on 
Collectors’ Corner in the Melody Maker 
for advance notification of records to be 
deleted. This extremely valuable service. 
for which we usually had to than a 
commendably zealous gentleman named 
W. McGhie, gave us an opportunity of 
getting what discs we wanted while there 
was still time. 

Now that Collectors’ Corner is no 
more, could not Jazz Journal fill the gap 
by instituting a similar service when 
deletion time is nigh? Here is one 
collector at least who would be very 
appreciative of anything you could do 
in this direction to avoid future 
frustration. 


BRIAN GLADWELL. 
Staines, Middx. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY MEMORIAL 


Dear Sir, 

Thank you for the excellent tribute 
to Billie by Herbert Corby, also for the 
article by Benny Green. I am sure that 
Mr. Green and vour readers will be 
pleased to know that there is an album 
titled A Billie Holiday Memorial issued 
on Dutch Philips B 07550 L, which I 
purchased recently in a non-specialist 
Soho record shop for the reasonable 
sum of £2. The numbers are: Riffin’ 
The Scotch (1933)/I Cried For You/ 
One, Two, Button Your Shoe/That’s 
Life, I Guess (1936)/Tll Never Be The 


INDEX 1959 


We are pleased to announce that 
a full and complete index to Jazz 
Journal for 1959, including all 
records reviewed, is now ready. As 
the supply will be strictly limited 
you are advised to book vour copy 
of this index without delay. 


Price 5/- post free. 
JAZZ JOURNAL 
27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 


Same/My Man/Nice Work If You Can 
Get It/Tll Get By (1937)/If Dreams 
Come True/On The Sentimental Side 
(1938)/What Did I Say?/Long Gone 
Blues/It’s Easy to Blame The Weather 
(1939)/Gloomy Sunday/Am I Blue? 
(1941)/For All We Know (1958). 


PETER ROSE, 
London, W.C.2. 


CONFIDENTIALLY SPEAKING—1! 


Dear Sir, 

Whereas I do not doubt that J. J. 
Loughton has a copy of the Eddie 
Condon’s Confidentially, It's Condon on 
the Design label (issued here on Gala) 
he obviously has not had time to play 
it yet, or he would have realised that the 
two additional tracks listed on the sleeve 
do not appear on the disc. The British 
issue is, in fact, identical to the 
American. 

On aural evidence I cannot agree that 
the tracks were recorded in 1958. I 
would suggest that they are air-shots or 
private recordings from the middle- 
forties, and in view of the general 
shoddiness of this disc I think we can 
dismiss the American  sleeve-writer’s 
statement as mere “blurb”. 


P. SMYTER. 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


CONFIDENTIALLY SPEAKING—2 


Dear Sir, 

Further To Mr. Loughton’s letter 
(July) regarding Peter Tanner's review of 
the Confidentially It's Condon L.P., we 
consider the recording date suggested 
by P.T. to be much more reasonable 
than that propounded by Mr. Loughton. 

Whilst lacking positive evidence, we 
would put forward the following con- 
clusions pointing to a _ mid-forties 
session : — 

(1) Brad Gowans, who is certainly on 
some tracks, died in 1954 and spent the 
latter part of his life on the West Coast. 

(2) The personnel bears a remarkable 
similarity to that of the Condon Groups 
of 1943-1946. 

(3) Despite Mr. Loughton’s remarks. 
all the tracks seem to have been in- 
tended for issue as 78's. 

The sleeve notes are most inaccurate 
with regard to personnel but we do 
agree with P.T. that Muggsy and Joe 
Rushton are not on this disc. Our idea 
of the collective personnel is as 
follows :— 

Max Kaminsky, Bobby Hackett, Billy 
Butterfield, Yank Lawson (tpts.); Brad 
Gowans, Lou McGarity (tbns.); Pee Wee 
Russell, Joe Dixon, Ed Hall (clts.); 
Ernie Caceres (bari and bs-saxes); Jess 
Stacy, Gene Schroeder, Bob Haggart. 
George Wettling. 

Tt seems highly probable that another 
drummer and bassist are present and 
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we suggest the names of Joe Grauso and 
Bob Casey respectively. 

Finally, a word to Gala—please let's 
have an improvement on the abyssmal 
standard of sleeve notes. 


A. C. PERKINS, 
P. G. HEWITT, 
Padham Lancs. 


GREAT JAZZ REEDS 


Dear Sir, 

With reference to the Camden LP 
Great Jazz Reeds (CDN 139) reviewed 
in your July issue, I daresay it will be of 
interest to some readers to learn that 
Victory Ball, which Mr. Lascelles in- 
forms ws is already issued on the Metro- 
nome All Stars LP (CDN 122) is in fact 
a different and previously unissued take. 
His listing of Fats Navarro, Miles Davis, 
J J. Johnson and Ernie Caceres is also 
incorrect, as none of these men_per- 
formed on this or on the other take 
(D9-UB-22-1) issued on CDN 122. They 
all, however appear on take D9-UC- 
1001, which is also issued on CDN 122. 

One more piece of information (this 
time in answer to my own letter, which 
appeared in the November, 1958 issue) 
concerning the Savoy ten-inch LP, 
MG 90290—the track titled Lester Digs 
is, in fact, June Bug (S5243-2) and has 
since been issued in this country on the 
Blue Lester LP (London LTZ 15132) 
under its correct title. 

A. J. WILLIAMS. 


Enfield, Middx. 


THE PETE JOHNSON FUND 


Dear Sir, 

I am writing on Pete’s behalf to let 
you know that John Norris was here 
Sunday. He brought the results of 
your Pete Johnson Fund. It is wonder- 
ful news. It is difficult to find the right 
words and phrases to express our thanks 
and gratitude to everyone concerned. If 
possible, could you convey to your 
readers Pete's appreciation. 

MARGE JOHNSON. 
Buffalo, N.Y 


JAZZ JOURNAL PHOTO ALBUM 


Printed on art paper and bound into a sixteen 
page booklet, the photographs include Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton. Duke Ellington, Fats Waller. 
Hines. Ory’s Creole jazz Band. Sidney 
Bechet, Cozy Cole, Zutty Singleton, Baby Dodds. 
Eureka Brass Band, jack Teagarden. Count Basie. 
Coleman Hawkins, J}. C. Heard, Lester Young. 
Oscar Peterson, Louis Armstrong's Al! Stars. 


Price 2/6 pest free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 


(continued from page 24) 


241. Dates, But Not From Tunis 

A couple of recording dates listed in 
the reference books (and apparently 
generally accepted) have given rise to a 
certain amount of mental indigestion in 
this corner. The first is the famous 
Count Basie Quintet session of 1936 
which produced Shoe Shine Swing/ 
Evenin’ | Boogie Woogie/Lady Be Good. 
These titles covered Brunswick masters 
C1657-60 respectively, and the usual date 
is given as October 9, 1936, in Chicago. 
Now from master-comparison in this 
period, C1647-56 were made on Novem- 
ber 4, 1936 and C1662-64 on November 
12, which strongly. suggests that the 
October date is a “traditional” misprint, 
the correct date being November 9, 1936. 

A similar state of affairs becomes 
apparent with regard to the Bud Free- 
man Windy City Five session (nominally 
of November 2, 1935 New York vintage). 
This date produced What Is There To 
Say | The Buzzard | Tillie’s Downtown 
Now/Keep Smilin’ At Trouble, covered 
by Decca masters 60190-93 respectively. 
Admittedly my files do not give com- 
parisons as close as one could wish for, 
but we get 60180-81 from November 27, 
1935 and 60219-24 from December 12— 
again suggesting a trad misprint for 
December 2, 1935. (Are you with me, 
Bert Whyatt. .. ?) 


pianist Rufus Webster. 


EARL WARREN 


(continued from page 12) 


Of course there were quite a few 
changes in and out of the reed section 
because of replacements or because of 
the Army. In 1945, after playing quite 
a few weeks on the road with the band 
and having previously been in the Roxy 
Theatre with a great musical conductor, 
Paul Ash, he asked me was I interested 
in forming my own band. He said that 
he was willing to finance me. So I gave 
Basie my notice to leave . . . seven weeks 
to be exact. I left but the financial 
offer never did materialise, so I pro- 
ceeded to Cincinnatti and built a band 
with my own finances . . . twelve pieces. 
I kept that band for about four months, 
reduced it io a combo of six men, and 
brought them to New York. After two 
and a half years of combo work with 
some success, like at the Low State on 
‘Broadway and clubs in Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York, J lost my good 
rhythm section in the Fall of ’47, which 
consisted of John Levy, bass, who’s now 
the manager of George Shearing, Fred- 
die Radcliffe, ex-Hampton drummer, and 
Not being able 
to find the right kind of men, and 
having a fresh offer from “The Holy 
Man” I decided to go back and did a 
few months in 1948, then I left the 
band again, returning in the Fall of 
1949 until early 

Since then I’ve done lots of studio 
work, not forgetting being manager for 
Johnny Otis and band director at the 
Apollo, New York and the Howard 
Theatre, Washington. 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


| 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
| received, giving full protection and 
obviating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth. 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
| on spine at 13'6 post free. 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 
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PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 
free with all bound copies. 

BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 

“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. _ News, 
Articles. Record Reviews. February, March, April, May, 
June 1960, issues now available from: Jazz Journal, 27 
Willow Vale, London, W.12. Price 1s. 6d., post free. 

EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz. Edited by 
Bill Colyer and Graham Russel. March/April. Price 2s. 8d. 
per copy, post free. 

JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy. 
JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1956/7/8 available at 
bargain prices, 6 for.7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.). 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), 

Ma Rainey (4 colours), 10d. each, 2d. postage. 

SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Why? 
We Are Elks. If You Knew, My Home Is In A Southern 
Town. Naked Dance, Big Fat Ham, Winin’ Boy Blues. 
3s. 6d» per copy, post free. 

THE SECOND LINE: Ill. Mag. of New Orleans Jazz Club 
Jan./Feb., Mar./Apl., May/June, July/Aug., Sept./Oct., 1959. 
Nov./Dec. Price ‘2s. 3d. a copy post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


FROM: 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-- SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and, photos to:—EDNA ~HANSON, 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 


ELLINGTON, GARNER & GILLESPIE 12” LP records are 
available from stock at 37/6 each. Write for lists to M. W. 
Heath, 26 Goidel Close, Wallington, Surrey. 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS confidentially arranged, every- 
where. Friendship/marriage. Brochure free. Friendly 
Folk Association, Torquay. Established 1943. 


Well known Agency working continuously for several 
nationally famous magazines requires girls as photographic 
models for immediate assignments. Some experience af 
tae but not essential. For appointment ring BAY 


BLUE NOTE RECORDS featuring today’s leading modern 
jazz musicians are always available from M. W. HEATH, 
26 GOIDEL CLOSE, WALLINGTON, SURREY. 
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NO DOUBT YOU DO/DID* NEED A HOLIDAY, BUT... 


1. “MILD & WILD (Wild Bill Davison)—Panama/Confessin’/R’boat Shuffle/Wabash BI./Wrap Your Troubles . ./ 


High Society/That’s a Pl./Baby, Won’t YPCH?/Clt. Marm./Coming Virginia/etc. 39/6 
2. CHAMPION JACK DUPREE—Roll Me Over/Daybreak Stomp/That’s All Right/Reminiscin’ with CJD/I Had a 
Dream/House Rent Party/Johnson St. Boogie/Misery Bl./New Vicksburg BI./3 more. 48/6 
3. DUKE ELLINGTON—Let the Zoomers Drool/Cat Walk/Make No Mistake/Blues For Blanton/New Piano Roll 
BI./The Happening/Wha’ Struck John/Alternate/A Little Taste/Cotton Tail/4 more. 48/6 
4. LIONEL HAMPTON (Vol. 1)—Jammin’ On High Soc./Love Is a Many Splendored Thing/Lullaby of Birdland/ 
Blues For Monique. 42/6 
5. LIONEL HAMPTON (Vol. 2)—Regine’s Drag/St. Louis Bl./Just You, Just Me/Exactly Like You 42/6 


6. BILLIE HOLIDAY—One, Two, Button Your Shoe/That’s Life . ./Nice Work . ./I’ll Get By/If Dreams Come 
True/What Shall I Say/Gloomy Sunday/Am I Blue/For All We Know/Long Gone BI./It’s Easy To Blame the 


Weather /Riffin’ the Scotch/On the Sentimental Side/My Man/Never Be the Same; etc 48/6 
7. GEORGE LEWIS (Concert!)—Ice Cream/Red Wing/Mama Don’t Allow/Burgundy St. Bill Bailey/Over the Waves 
/Closer Walk /Canal St./Walkin’ w. the King/Gettysburg March. 49/6 
8. GEORGE LEWIS IN CONCERT—Lord, You’ve Been Good . ./Burgundy St./World Is Waiting For the Sunrise/ 
Caldonia/Panama/Tin Roof BI./The Saints. 48/6 
9. THE MUSIC OF NEW ORLEANS, Vol. IV—“The Birth of Jazz” (Recorded by Sam Charters) 45/- 
10. CHARLIE PARKER ALL STAR SEXTET—Air Conditioning/Don’t Blame Me/Bird Feathers/Dewey Sq./Embr. 
You/Scrapple From the Apple/Quasimodo/Crazeology /My Old Flame/Bongo Bop/2 more. 48/6 
11. SOD BUSTER BALLADS (Folk Songs of the Early West)/DEEP SEA CHANTEYS & WHALING BALLADS 
sung by Woodie Guthrie, Pete Seeger, Lee Hayes and others. Notes by Alan Lomax. 39/6 


12. $64,000 JAZZ!—H’suckle Rose (BG)/Ain’t Misbehavin’ (LA)/I’m Coming Va (Condon)/How Hi the Fi (Clayton)/ 
I Let a Song . .(Duke)/Fine Romance (Brubeck)/Perdido (Sarah V.)/Laura (Garner)/Let’s Get Away . (J & K)/ 


Mulligan Tawny (Herman), etc. 48/6 
13. ART TATUM (The Genius of)—IIl Wind/I'll See You In My Dreams/Blue Skies/Lover, Come Back . ./Would 
You Like to Take a Walk/Crush On You/Jap. Sandman/Aunt Hagar’s Bl. 45/- 


(Note: there are several other volumes in this series. Details on request). 

14. TRUMPET TIME—Shoe Shine Boy (Louis)/Upstairs (Jones)/Old Man Ben (Page)/Who Ya Hunchin’ (Taft J.)/ 
Sixth St. (Jones)/Just Jivin’ Around (Shad C.)/OK For Baby (Coleman)/McGhee Special (Howard McG.)/Red 
Cross (Diz)/Stardust (Eldridge)/several others. 45/- 

15. FATS WALLER (Vol. 1)—Loafin’ Time/Did Anyone Ever Tell you?/A Sweet Beginning/Floatin’ Down/Changes 
Made/Can’t Break the Habit/Sugar BI./Rather Call You Baby/Dream Man/Growing Fonder 32/6 

16. FATS WALLER (Vol. 2)—Who’ll Take My Place/Abdullah/’Tain’t What You Do/Spider & Fly/Baby Brown 
(vcl. version)/San Anton/Garbo Green/Moon Rose/You’re Wonderful/You Stayed Away Too Long 32/6 

17. T-BONE WALKER—T-Bone BI./Evenin’/Play On Little Girl/Blues Rock/Papa Ain’t Salty/T-Bone Shuffle/Stormy 
Monday/Blues For Marili/etc. 35/- 

18. CHICK WEBB (w. Ella)—Spinning the Webb/Cryin’ Mood/Clap Hands . . ./Rock It For Me/Midnite in Harlem 
/Hallelujah/Harlem Congo/Strictly Jive/Just a Simple Melody/Holiday In Harlem/Blue Lou/3 more. 45/- 

19. TEDDY WILSON (w. Norvo, Shavers, et al)—Sw. Georgia Brown/Talk of the Town/Dinah/Sheik/After You’ve 
Gone/Confessin’ /Whispering/Rose Room/China Boy/ Anything For You/5 more. 45/- 

NOTE:—All of the above are 12” LP’s except nos. 15, 16, and 17, which are 10”. 


BOOK NEWS! Announcing a new and extremely valuable discographical work! 

JAZZ DISCOGRAPHY 1958 by Albert McCarthy. Nearly 300 pages of detailed information on jazz records issued all 
over the world in 1959. Strongly recommended! 18/- (1/- postage and packing). 

JAZZ: NEW ORLEANS 1885-1957 (by S. B. Charters). Further reduction! Now only 12/6 (1/- postage and packing). 


STOP PRESS!! All Folkways LP’s now at 45/- (12”), 35/- (10”). 


— Write now to: 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


P.S.:—*Delete as applicable! 
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THE GREATEST 


CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


we’re proud to say... 


André Previn 
for 


RE PREVIN & HIS 
(SHELLY MANNE AND HED 


YW ner 
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MITCHEL! 


LAC 12126 PAL JOEY 

1 could write a book; That Terrific Rainbow; 
Bewitched; Take Him; Its a Great Big Town; 
What is a man?; I’m Talkin’ with My Pal; Do 
it the hard way 


André is also featured extensively on the following Shelly Manne albums 


_ Shelly Manne & his Friends 
[ modern jazz performances 
of songs 


from MY 


LAC 12100 MY FAIR LADY 
Get me to the church on time; On the Street 
where you live; I’ve grown accustomed to her 
face; Wouldn’t it be loverly; Ascot Gavotte; 
Show me; With a little bit of luck; 1! could 
have danced all night 


LAC 12144 GIGI 


The Parisians; | remember it well; A Toujours; 
It’s a bore; Aunt Alicia’s March; Thank Heaven 
for Little Girls; Gigi; She is not thinking of 
me 


, Shelly Manne & his Friends (André Previn, and 
Leroy Vinnegar} +Modern jazz performances of 


songs from LIL 


LAC 12130 LI’L ABNER 

Jubilation T. Cornpone; The Country’s in the 
very best of hands; If | had my Druthers; 
Unnecessary Town; Matrimonial Stomp; Progress 
is the root of all evil; Oh, Happy Day; Namely 
You; Past my prime 


LAC 12230 KING SIZE 

Vl remember April; Much too late; You’d be 
so nice to come Home to; It could happen to 
you; Low and Inside; I’m beginning to see the 
light 


BELLS ARE RINGING 


LAC 12212 BELLS ARE RINGING 
1 met a girl; Just in time; Independent; The 
party’s over; It’s a perfect relationship; Is it 4 
a crime; Better than a dream; Mu- 
Long before | knew you; The party’s over 


| 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., 


Borough Green, Kent. 
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